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THE VASANTA VILASA MANUSCRIPTS AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS 


W. Norman Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE YEAR 1892 the late Diwan Bahadur 
Keshavalala Harsadaraya Dhruva of Ahmadabad 
published in a school paper called Gujardta Sala- 
patra 1892 the Old Gujarati text of the Vasanta 
Vilisa taken from a manuscript of that work which 
had shortly before come to his hand. In September 
of that same year his brother, the late Judge H. H. 
Dhruva of Baroda, presented a paper at the Ninth 
International Congress of Orientalists in London 
on “The Gujerati Language in the Fourteenth- 
Fifteenth Century,” in the course of which he gave 
considerable attention to that same work. This 
was the first manuscript of the Vasanta Vilasa to 
be discovered, and it is still in many respects the 
most interesting. It was a scroll manuscript 
(our S), and in it the work had originally had 
85 Old Gujarati stanzas (by mistake in the num- 
bering appearing as 88), each of which was ac- 
companied by one or more Sanskrit or Prakrit 
stanzas and by a miniature painting. Moreover it 
had a copyist’s date (=A.p. 1451) and thus 
guaranteed a lower limit for the work’s date. 

Since these first publications, the Vasanta Vilasa 
has achieved some fame on account of the literary 
genre, phagu, which it represents, its value as an 
Old Gujarati text, and its unique character as a 
respository of an extensive series of paintings in 
the Early Western Indian style devoted to secular 
themes rather than the Jaina religious subjects 
with which most of that art is concerned. I am 
now preparing an edition of the entire work, with 
translation, notes, and commentary, and a descrip- 
tion of the paintings. 

The Gujarata Salapatra 1892 is a very rare work 
and I have never seen it and cannot gauge how 
accurately Diwan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva repro- 
duced the Old Gujarati text of the scroll. Later, 
when he had discovered a second manuscript (our 
B) then lying in the Deccan College collection and 


Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists (London, 1893), Vol. I, pp. 315-343, es- 
pecially pp. 320, 325-328. 


now belonging to the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, he published an edition of the 
Old Gujarati in the Haji Mahammad Smaraka 
Grantha (Ahmadabad: M. Raval, 1922 or 1923). 
I have never seen this work either, but in 1927, in 
his Pracina Gurjara Kavya (Kavisvara Dalapata- 
rama Smaraka Granthamala, No. 4, Ahmadabad: 
Gujarat Vernacular Society) he included an edi- 
tion of the Old Gujarati text based upon the two 
manuscripts and in an appendix most of the 
Sanskrit stanzas from B and a few from 8. There 
are no critical notes to this edition but instead a 
large number of emendations, none of them so 
indicated, and the text is not usable. 


In 1942, Professor Kantilal B. Vyas of the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, republished the Old 
Gujarati text, using the manuscript which K. H. 
Dhruva had found in Poona and another which by 
that time had appeared in the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute’s collection (our A) ; his edition 
is called Vasanta Vildsa, edited with a critical 
introduction and explanatory and_ philological 
notes (Bombay: N. M. Tripathi and Co.). He 
did not have access to the scroll, which had been 
acquired by the Freer Gallery, Washington, in 
1932, and he knew that Dhruva’s text was not 
reliable and did not try to use it (see pp. il-xiil). 
After his book had been printed and while it was 
awaiting binding, he acquired through Muni Sri 
Jinavijayaji another manuscript (our C) and he 
gives variant readings from it in an appendix. In 
1946 Professor Vyas published an article, “ Va- 
santa Vilisa Phigu—A Further Study” in the 
Journal of the University of Bombay (Vol. XV, 
Part 2, September, 1946, pp. 119-152), and in 
1947 he published another article, this one called, 
“ Vasanta Vilaisa: The Revised Collated Text” in 
the Bharatiya Vidya (Bombay: Vol. VIII, No. 
1-2, January-February, 1947, pp. 25-36). In this 
latter edition he used manuscripts A B C and the 
readings from Dhruva’s publications, again recog- 
nizing the latter’s unreliability. 
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At some time around 1953, Professor M. C. 
Modi, through the assistance of Munis Sri Jinavi- 
jayaji and Sri Punyavijayaji, got access to two 
other manuscripts (our G and L). One of these 
(our L) was a short version of the Vasanta Vilaisa, 
having only 52 stanzas. Professor Modi then pre- 
pared an edition of both the long and the short 
versions of the Vasanta Vilisa, using all the manu- 
scripts then known except the scroll and including 
the Sanskrit and Prakrit stanzas. The text was in 
type by December, 1954 for publication in the 
Singhi Jain Series, under the editorship of Muni 
Sri Jinavijayaji, and was, I understood, to appear 
with a translation and notes, but by February, 
1957 it had not been published and to the best of 
my knowledge still has not appeared. 


In December, 1954 still another manuscript (our 
P) was procured for me by Muni Sri Punyavi- 
jayaji, which I photographed. In February, 1957 
Muni Sri Jinavijayaji procured for me manu- 
scripts C, G, and L, which I also photographed. I 
had previously in 1947 photographed the manu- 
scripts A and B belonging to the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, and the Freer Gallery 
had furnished me a set of photographs of the scroll 
(S). These seven manuscripts are, as far as I 


know, all the manuscripts of the Vasanta Vilasa 
which have come to light, and my forthcoming 
edition is based upon photographs of them. 

The manuscripts and their descriptions are as 
follows : 


Long Version 


A Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, No. 
357 of 1895-98. Paper. 7 folios, 914” X 314”, 
13-16 lines on a full page, 7 lines on final page 
folio 7 verso). No date, probably latter part 
of 16th century A.D. Begins: aim. om namo 
ganesaya. Ends: itt srivasamtavilasah phaguh 
samaptah. cha. 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, No. 
88 of 1883-84. Paper. 8 folios, 934” X 334”, 
11 lines to a full page, 9 lines on final page 
(folio 8 recto). No date, probably first part 
of 1%th century A.D. Begins: aim. om namo 
vighnavallikuthadrdyah. Ssrigunesdya namah. 
Ends: itt srivasamtavilasa samaptah. srih. ccha. 
Manuscript in possession of Muni Sri Jinavi- 
jayaji, but acquired from a Jain bhandara in 
Patan. Paper. 10 folios, 1014” X 4”, 12-13 


lines to a page, 3 lines on final page (10 recto), 
after which begins the text of the Caurapaiici- 
Sika. No date, probably about early part or 
middle of the 17th century A.D. Begins: aim. 
Ends: itt vasamtavildsah. cha. 


Manuscript in possession of Muni Sri Jinavi- 
jayaji. Paper. 5 folios, 1014” X 414”, 16/17 
lines to a page, on final page (5 verso) last 
two stanzas are written in the margin. No 
date, probably early part of 17th century. The 
Old Gujarati and accompanying Sanskrit and 
Prakrit stanzas are numbered consecutively 
from 1 to 168 (for 169). Begins: aim. Srisarv- 
vajnaya namah. Ends: itt vasamtavildsah 
samaptah. 


Srihemacandracirya Jaina Jnana Mandira, 
Patan, Da. 114. No. 3183; in possession of 
Muni Sri Punyavijayaji. Paper. 6 folios, 
1014” X 414”, 14-16 lines to a page, 12 lines 
on final page (folio 6 verso). This manuscript 
numbers the Old Gujarati and Sanskrit stanzas 
consecutively 1-169. Begins: aim. Ends with- 
out colophon. 


Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. Scroll of 
paper mounted on cloth, 36’ 2” long xX 914” 
wide. Each Old Gujarati stanza with its ac- 
companying Sanskrit and/or Prakrit stanzas is 
followed by a painting illustrating more or less 
closely the subject matter of the stanzas. The 
text is inscribed in black or colored ink, 
usually on a plain white surface, but every 
fifth stanza is written with gold ink on a red 
background, which has rubbed badly and in 
some cases is now illegible. The stanza num- 
bering at the end of the manuscript is inac- 
curate. The first 5 paintings and the first 6 
stanzas are now missing, that is, the preserved 
portion of the scroll begins with the illustra- 
tion to stanza 6. The number of preserved 
illustrations of the text is 78, with an addi- 
tional illustration following the colophon. At 
the conclusion of each section of text the line 
is filled out with auspicious words or phrases, 
such as Subham bhavatu, ganeSasarasvatibhyam 
namah, cha, Sri, Sivam astu sarvajagatah, ka- 
lyanam astu. The manuscript ends: subham 
bhavatu lekhapathakayoh. cha. cha. cha. cha. 
cha. cha. srigirjarasrimdlavamse sahasridepala- 
suta sahasricandrapala atmarthapathanartham. 
srigrimannrpavikramarkasamayatitasamvat 
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1508 varse mahamadmgalyabhadrapada sudi 5 
gurau, adyeha srigurjjaradharitryam mahdaraja- 
dhirdjasya patasdhasriahimadasihakutabadina- 
sya vijayarajye srimadahammadavadavastu- 
sthane dcaryaratnagarena likhitoyam vasamta- 
vilasah. cha. cha. [A.D. 1451] 


Short Version 


L <A manuscript from a Jain bhandara in Agra 
and now in possession of Muni Sri Jinavi- 
jayaji. Paper. 3 folios, 11” X 414”, 15 lines 
to a page, 9 lines on last page (3 verso). 
Begins: aim. Ends: iti vasamtavilasah sam- 
dptah. samvat 1574 varse phalgunamdase 


Suklapakse sasthyam tithau somavare lilikhe 
punyardjena. Subham syat. [a. D. 1517] 


It seems possible to reach opinions concerning 
the interrelations of these manuscripts by examin- 
ing their contents. The Vasanta Vilaisa seems to 
have had a history of growth, which can be identi- 
fied in part in these manuscripts, and that growth 
has taken place in respect to both the Old Gujarati 
stanzas and the accompanying Sanskrit and 
Prakrit stanzas, as I shall now point out. In the 
Long Recension the Old Gujarati text consists of 
84 stanzas; in the Short Recension it consists of 
52 stanzas. Now all the stanzas of the Short Re- 
cension appear in the Long Recension with only 
minor textual variations, except for five. But 
those five are also represented there, though in an 
expanded form. One (21) is expanded into two 
contiguous stanzas (Long Recension 58, 59) ; an- 
other (22) into two fairly well separated stanzas 
(55, 61); a third (42) is split into a half of one 
stanza (70) and the other half of a variant of that 
same stanza; a fourth (44) appears in only one 
manuscript of the Long Recension (C 71) ; and the 
fifth (50) appears in three manuscripts of the 
Long Recension (83 OG 2). 

All this might seem to indicate that the Short 
Recension is the original, of which the Long Recen- 
sion is a conflation, but the situation is not so 
simple. The complication rises in connection with 
the accompanying Sanskrit and Prakrit stanzas. 
Each stanza of every manuscript of the Long Re- 
cension and each stanza of the single manuscript of 
the Short Recension is accompanied by one or more 
Sanskrit or Prakrit stanzas. In the Short Recen- 
sion the total number of such accompanying 
stanzas is 66. In the various manuscripts of the 
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Long Recension there appear 173 accompanying 
stanzas. But of the 66 stanzas of the Short Re- 
cension only six appear among the stanzas in the 
manuscripts of the Long Recension. Obviously the 
accompanying stanzas were separately added to the 
two Recensions. Again, there is variation among 
the six manuscripts of the Long Recension. Four 
(ABGP) of them agree entirely on the Old Guja- 
rati, except that two of them add a stanza (78 OG 
2=GP 83=C 78, S 80) with an accompanying 
Sanskrit stanza. ABGP have variations with re- 
spect to the accompanying Sanskrit stanzas, as 
follows. GP have a different stanza from AB at 
Edition 42 and 82 (GP 42 Skt=S 43 Skt 2; 
GP 82 Skt=C 78 Skt). GP attaches Sanskrit 
stanzas to five Old Gujarati stanzas which have no 
attached stanzas in AB (Edition 71, 79, 80, 81, 
83) and AGP attach stanzas to six others which 
have no attached stanzas in B (Edition 73, 74, 75, 
76, 77%, 78). 

The remaining two manuscripts (CS) of the 
Long Recension have more marked peculiarities. 
One Manuscript (C) omits six. Old Gujarati 
stanzas (3, 5, 17%, 28, 82, 83) which appear in 
ABGP, adds four (C 11, 53, 54, 71), omits ap- 
proximately 20 Sanskrit stanzas appearing in 
ABGP and adds a half a dozen more. In a num- 
ber of places C transfers a Sanskrit stanza from 
the Old Gujarati stanza with which it is associated 
in ABGP to another. It has, in short, considerable 
independence. 


The other Long Recension manuscript, that is 
the scroll (S), is a greatly conflated text. It has all 
the stanzas appearing in the other five manuscripts 
of the Long Recension except three of the Old 
Gujarati (51, 60, 81) which appear in all five 
manuscripts, one (82) which appears in four 
manuscripts (ABGP), and three which appear in 
only one manuscript (C 53, 54, 71). It also adds 
two Old Gujarati stanzas (MS 61, 67). It omits 
one Sanskrit stanza (11) which appears in all five 
other Long Recension manuscripts, one which 
appears in only two manuscripts (GP 83), and 
eight which appear in single manuscripts (A 82; 
C 11, 53, 54, 71, 75, 76, 80). It adds 62 stanzas 
appearing in no other manuscript. 


It seems possible to set up the following genea- 
logical table: 
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[*Vasanta Vilisa] 





[SR (OG)] 


[LR (OG) ] 








SR (OG + S/P) 





AB GP 


On the basis of materials now available it ap- 
pears that the original Vasanta Vilasa did not have 
more than 52 stanzas, possibly only 50, all in Old 
Gujarati. The Sanskrit and Prakrit stanzas were 
added by users of the poem, who delighted to cite 
them. ‘These accompanying stanzas are subhasi- 
tani drawn from many sources, such as Amaru, 
Bhartrhari, the Naisadhiyacarita, the Karpira- 
majijari, the Prabodhacandrodaya, the Sakuntala, 
the Sisupailavadha, the Caurapaficagika, the Kuma- 
rasambhava, the Hitopadega. Many appear in the 
collections of subhasitani: Subhasitaratnabhanda- 
gara, Sarigadharapaddhati, Subhasitavali, Sa- 
duktikarnimrta. Many are to be found in Boht- 


[LR (0G +8/P)] 


Loa. 


[LR? (OG +S8/P)] 





S C 


lingk’s Indische Spriiche. Of the 173 such accom- 
panying stanzas of the Long Recension 86 have 
now been identified elsewhere. It is probable that 
many, perhaps most, of the remaining 87 are also 
quotations. In its fullest form, that is in the 
scroll, the Vasanta Vilisa had become a basic Old 
Gujarati poem, supplemented by more or less ap- 
propriate stanzas in Sanskrit and Prakrit, which 
heightened the effect of the poem’s eroticism, in- 
scribed in an elegant and expensive style on a 
specially prepared and decorated background, and 
enriched with a painting for each Old Gujarati 
stanza conceived and executed in the current style 
at Ahmadabad. 


ORDER OF STANZAS IN THE MANUSCRIPTS 


The Sanskrit and Prakrit stanzas are indicated for the Long Version, with citation from the Short 
Version of only those stanzas that also appear in the Long Version. The stanzas are cited in their 
order in the manuscript; where a manuscript gives a stanza an erroneous number or numbers the OG 
and Skt/Pkt stanzas consecutively from the beginning to the end, the manuscript number is indicated 


in square brackets. 


[OG = Old Gujarati; Skt = Sanskrit; Pkt = Prakrit] 


No. Stanza A 
lL. OG pahilaum sarasati 1 
Skt ya kundendutusdra® 1 
2. OG pahutiya sivarati 2 
Skt idrgvasantavibhavena 2 
3. OG bahini-e gayai himavamti 3 
Pkt bimbotthe bahalam na demti 3 
4. OG vasamta-tand guna + 
Skt Srimadvasanta rturdja° 4 
5. OG padaminiparimala 5 
Skt bhindantas candandlim 5 
6. OG mdninijanamanaksobhana 6 
Skt kdveritirabhiimiruha® 6 
7. OG munijana-ndm mana 7 
Skt(1) raktotpalaprathita® 7 


Skt(2) mdrge marge niitanam 


B G Eg C Ss L 
1 1 I 1 lacuna 1 
1 1[2] 1[2] 1 lacuna 
2 2[3] 2[3] 2 lacuna 2 
2 2[4] 2[4] 25[26] lacuna 
3 3[5] 3[5] lacuna 
3 3[6] 3[6] lacuna 
4 4[7] 4[7] 3 lacuna 3 
4 4[8] 4[8] 2 lacuna 
5 5[9] 5[9] lacuna 
5 5[10] 5[10] lacuna 
6 6[11] 6[11] 4 lacuna 
6 6[12] 6[12] 4 lacuna 
7 7[(13] 7[13] 5 7 
7 7[(14] 7[14] 5 7 Skt(1) 
3 7 Skt(2) 








yy 








ir 


Pu G2 





16. 





OG 

Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


, OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


. OG 


Skt 
OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 


3. OG(1) 


Skt (1) 
OG (2) 
Skt (2) 


OG 
Skt (1) 


Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 
Skt (5) 
Skt (6) 


. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 
Skt (5) 


OG 
Skt 


. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


. OG 


Skt 


. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


. OG 


Skt 
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Stanza 
vani viracyam kadalihara 
dirgha vandanamdlika 
dnandam hrdi dhehi 
vildsavapi tatavici® 


khelanavadvi sukhdliya 
sudatijanamajjanarpitair 
tatra sekahrtalocandijanair 
yauvanonnatavildsini® 


ramgabhimi sajakdariya 
dolagatagatavinoda® 
anubhavann avadolam 

tam svam ankam adhiropya 


tihdm vilasaim savi 
hrstasmaradni bhréam 


abhinava pari sinagdriya 
upari nabhisarah 

bhratah katicuka kathayataram 
anyonyamandalakrantau 

ddau bindunibham tatah 


camdanavana avagahiya 
mandam mandam upaiti 
camdanavana avagahiya 
kdveri[vari] vellallahari° 


nayara niropiya ti vana 
upari nipatitanadm 


mattebhakumbhapari® 
yatraddau kalamekhala° 
dadhat kantim ramyam 
mandam mandam nibhrta® 
$riiyate rasandravo 


navayauvanaabhirama 
snigdham drstipatham 
ostdgram dasatiksane 
Sinyam vasagrham vilokya 
ddau babhiva kalahah 
ekasmin chayane paradnmu°® 


kamukajanamanajivana 
vigsvatrayam vijayate 


alijana vasaim anamta 
atha sulalitayosidbhrii° 
dhanur bhrigagsrent 
bahudvamdvamrnalam 


vani vilasai srinamdana 
uttungapivarakucadvaya°® 


gariu madana mahipati 
tava kusumasaratvam 
idainim tivrabhir dahana 
jateyam no venitatakaca® 


kusuma-tanim kari dhanuha 
kusumakarmukasamhita°® 
tanvikataksasgarasamhita® 
sauvarnanipuraranaccarand® 


mayana ji vayana niropae 
vasante vasantidrumakusuma°® 


+S illegible. 


fo ole) 


10 
10 


11 
11 


12 
12 


13 
13 


14 
14 


16 
16 


17 
17 


18 
18 


19 
19 


20 
20 


21 
21 


lo ole ) 


10 
10 


11 
Li | 


12 


13 
13 


14 
14 


16 
16 


17 
17 


18 
18 


19 
19 


20 


21 
21 


G 
8[15] 
8[16] 


9[17] 
9[18] 


10[19] 
10[20] 


11[21] 
11[22] 
12[23] 
12[24] 


13[25] 
13[26] 


14[27] 
14[28] 


15[29] 
15[30] 


16[31] 
16[32] 
17[33] 
17[34] 


18[35] 
18[36] 
19[37] 
19[38] 


20[39] 
20[40] 


21[41] 
21[42] 


P 


8[15] 
8[16] 


9[17] 
9[18] 


10[19] 
10[20] 


11[21] 
11[22] 
12[23] 
12[24] 


13[25] 
13[26] 


14[27] 
14[28] 


15[29] 
15[30] 


16[31] 
16[32] 
17[33] 
17[34] 


18[35] 
18[36] 
19[37] 
19[38] 


20[39] 
20[40] 


21[41] 
21[42] 


Cc 


6 
8 


58[59] 


9 


12 
12 


10 
10 
11 
1l 


13 
48[49] 


13 


14 


14 


15 
19 


15 


16 
16 


17 
17 


18 


19 


14 
f14 
151 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


16 
16 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 


Skt (1) 
Skt 

Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 
Skt (5) 
Skt (6) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


261 
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No. Stanza A B G iy Cc s i, } 
22. OG ima desi ridhi kdma-ni 22 po 22[43] 22[43] 20 22 4 
Skt(1) kiméukah kusumitah kala°® 22 22 22[44] 22[44] 24[25] 22 Skt(2) 
Skt(2) bhdsvanvesah kaldvams §22 Skt(1) 
26 Skt 
23. OG koili Gmbuldddlihim 23 23 23[45] 23[45] 21 23 9 
Skt(1) vasantprérambhe priya® 23 23 23[46] 23[46] 21[22] 23 Skt(1) 
Skt(2) bdle balamrndlakomalabhuje 23 Skt(2) 
24. OG thambhana thiya na payohara 24 24 24[47] 24[47] 22[23] 24 
Pkt mdadnam mumcadha dehi vallaha® 24 24 24[48] 24[48] 22[23] 24 Pkt 
Skt(1) tyajata madnam alam bata 24 Skt(1) 4 
Skt(2) bdnendmrdund dunoti madano 24 Skt(2) 
Skt(3) induh sundari mandaragsmir 24 Skt(3) 
Skt(4) pinastani prabahumdnini 24 Skt(4) 4 
25. OG nahu nichimchi ma gadmati 25 25 25[49] 25[49] 23[24] 25 10 
Skt(1) apirvo ’yam dhanurvedo 25 25 25[50] 25[50] 18 25 Skt(1) 
Skt(2) apirvah ko ’pi riipasya 25 Skt(2) 
Skt(3) apirvd kapi kadmena 25 Skt(3) 4 
Skt(4) aptrvam cauryam abhyastam 25 Skt(4) 
26. OG ini pari koili kiijai 26 26 26[51] 26[51] 24[25] 26 
Skt madhurayad madhubodhita® 26 26 26[52] 26[52] 4 
27. OG jima jima vihasai 27 27 27 [53] 27[53] 25[26] Pe 6 
Skt(1) mugdhe maénam na te yuktam 27 27 27 [54] 27 [54] 23[24] 27 Skt(1) 
Skt(2) cintém muiica bhajasva 27 Skt(2) 
Skt(3) sutanu jahihi kopam 27 Skt(3) 4 
28. OG je kimai gajagati calai 28 28 28[55] 28[55] 28 30 
Skt yanti mahebhavad ananga° 28 28 28[56] 28[56] 51[52] 28 
29. OG ghiimaim madhupa sakesara 29 29 29[57] 29[57] 27[28] §29 12 4 
1 36 
Skt mdlatimukule bhati 29 29 29[58] 29[58] 27[28] §29 4 
1 36 
30. OG vuli vilidhalé mahiara 30 30 30[59] 30[59] 26[27] 30 
Skt(1) ratipatiprahiteva 30 30 30[60] 30[60] 26[27] 30 Skt(1) 4 
Skt(2) ddesdt smarabhipater 30 Skt (2) 
31. OG campaldtariiara-ni kali 31 31 31[61] 31[61] 28[29] 31 13 
Skt vicinvatih padntha® 31 31 31[62] 31[62] 28[29] 31 4 
32. OG bamdhai kama ni-karakasu 32 32 32[63] 32[63] 29[30] 32 15 
Skt yuvadvayicittanimajjano° 32 32 32[64] 32[64] 29[30] 32 
33. OG admbule madmjari lagiya 33 33 33[65] 33 [65] 30[31] 33 11 
Skt rasdlasdlah samadréyata° 33 33 33[66] 33 [66] 30[31] 33 5 
34. OG kesiia kali ativamkudi 34 34 34[67] 34[67] 31[32] 34 14 
Skt smardadrdhacandresunibhe 34 34 34[68] 34[68] 31[32] 34 
35. OG vira subhata kusumdyudha 35 35 35[69] 35 [69] 32[33] 35 16 
Skt agsokam arthdnvitandmata® 35 35 35[70] 35[70] 32[33] 35 
36. OG pathikabhayamkara ketu 36 36 36[71] 36[71] 33[34] 17 _ 
Skt tvadagrasiicyd sacivena 36 36 36[72] 36[72] 33[34] a 
37. OG ima degiya vanasampai 37 37 37[73] 37(73] 34[35] 37 18 
Skt(1) azgdni nirdahatu naéma 37 37 37 [74] 37([74] 37 Skt(1) 5 
Skt(2) nityam praydnasamaye 37 Skt(2) 
Skt(3) kim cit kokanadaégriyor 37 Skt(3) 
38. OG virahakardliya bdliya 38 38 38[75] 38[75] 35[36] 38 
Skt(1) piyiisam visavad bisam 38 38 38[76] 38[76] 35[36] 38 Skt(1) 5 
Skt(2) kah S$akhi sakhi puspam 38 Skt(2) 
Skt(3) hdro ndropitah kanthe 38 Skt(3) 5 
39. OG rahi rahi toriya joi li 39 39 39[77] 39[77] 36[37] 39 31 
Skt(1) rdatrih kalpasatayate 39 39 39[78] 39[78] 34[35] 41 Skt P 
Skt(2) dydtad madhuydmini 36[37] 39 Skt(1) = 


Skt(3) sd patyuh prathame 39 Skt(2) 











41. 


43, 


44. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 
Skt (5) 
Skt (6) 
Skt (7) 
Skt (8) 
OG 

Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


2. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


5. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
OG 
Skt 
OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


50. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 
Skt (5) 
OG 
Skt 
OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
OG 
Skt 


OG 
Skt 


oD. OG 


Skt 
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Stanza 
ura-vari hara te bhara 
karne yan na krtam 
tdmrangulidalagreni 
bale natha vimuica manini 
pranatiniratah kdntah 
visarjaya sudurjanam 
tyaja kathinataém etadm 
tvdm natdm smara krtanjali° 
baddhva drdham rasanaya 


mai mim disa anithaum 
indum nindati padmakandala°® 
ekato racita cinta 


sakalakala tum nisdkara 
utpattih payasdm nidher 
re rohini tvam asi 

ksinott kdmam sitadmsuh 


bhamaralad chamdi na pdsala 
nipatitadpi na mandarabhii® 
hrdi luthanti kala 


bahini-e rahai na manamatha 
durvarah smaramarganah 
dseyam sakhi me runaddhi 


kahi sakhi mujha priya°® 
dino vinoddntarito "pi 
dhairyam dhehi nirantaram 


sakhi mujha pharakai 
kim bdle tava savrano ’yam 


viraha sahi tiha bhdagalu 
preyasah pravigato hrda° 
dgneyabhdage prathame ca 


dhana dhana vdayasa tim 
kotim jiva pibdmrtam 
nirgatydvasathad aham 


desu kaptra-ci vast 

dgacchan sicito yena 

vilokya kdkam vinivedya 
sdnanda bhava sddarad bhava 
Sakuna vicadri sambhavia 
gadhalinganavamanikrta® 
akrantahrdayendham 
Sayydyam smarardgam dgata°® 
ratrau yat sakhi kautukam 
kanthasaktamrdubdhubandha® 


ramgi ramaim mani harasiya 


svidyanmukham svikrtamanda°® 


kdmini nahula jim sukha 
samdaste ’dharapallave 
kdnte talpam updgate 
pitvd mamddhararasam 


simpa bhari siri ketaki 
mdlati sirasi jrmbhano°® 
sahaji salila maddlasa 
abhimukhe sati samhitam 
kana ki jhalakaim vijanu 
candracandanamayas tava 





A 


40 
40 


41 
4] 


42 
42 


43 
43 


44 
44 


46 
46 


47 
47 


48 
48 


49 


50 
50 


53 
53 
54 
54 


55 
55 


B 


40 
40 


41 
41 


42 
42 


43 
43 


44 
44 


46 
46 


47 
47 


48 
48 


49 
49 


50 
50 


51 
51 
52 
52 


53 
53 
54 
54 
55 
55 


G 


40[79] 
40[80] 


41[81] 
41[82] 


42[83] 


43[85] 
43[86] 
42[84] 


44[87] 
44[88] 


45[89] 
45[90] 


46[91] 
46[92] 
47 [93] 
47 [94] 


48[95] 
48[96] 


49[97] 
49[98] 


50[99] 
50[100] 


51[101] 
51[102] 
52[103] 
52[104] 


53[105] 
53[106] 
54[107] 
54[108] 


55[109] 
55[110] 


P 


40[79] 
40[80] 


41[81] 
41[82] 


42[83] 


43[85] 
43[86] 
42[84] 


44[87] 
44[88] 


45[89] 
45[90] 


46[91] 
46[92] 


47[93] 
47 [94] 


48[95] 
48[96] 


49[97] 
49[98] 


50[99] 
50[100] 


51[101] 
51[102] 
52[103] 
52[104] 


53[105] 
53[106] 
54[107] 
54[108] 
55[109] 
55[110] 


C 


37 [38] 
37 [38] 


38[39] 


38[39] 


39[40] 
39[40] 


40[41] 
40[41] 


41[42] 
41[42] 


42[43] 
42[43] 


43[44] 


44[35] 
44[45] 


45[46] 
45[46] 


46[47] 
47[48] 


47 [48] 
46[47] 


48[49] 
49[50] 
49[50] 
50[51] 
50[51] 


51[52] 


56 [57] 
56[57] 


49 
50 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 
Skt (5) 
Skt (6) 
Skt (7) 
Skt (8) 


Skt 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


Skt (2) 
Skt (1) 
Skt (3) 


50 Skt(1) 


50 
50 
50 
50 


52 
52 
52 
52 


53 


Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 
Skt (5) 


Skt (2) 
Skt (1) 
Skt (3) 
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32 


41 


33 


34 


36 


37 


38 


39 
39 


40 


19 


41 


20 


22a 
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No. Stanza B G iy C 
56. OG mukha dgali tim malina 56 §6[111] 56[111] 57[58] 
Skt susamdavisaye pariksane 56 56[112] 56[112] 57 [58] 


57. OG manimaya kumdala kani 57 57[113] 57[113] 58[59] 
Skt kesah kekikaladpavibhrama® 57 57[114] 57[114] 59[60] 


58. OG(1)  vini bhaniim ki bhujamgama §2[53] 
Skt(1) kare venisrenisadrésa° 
Skt(2) tvdm ali ydcati bhujanga® 55[56] 
OG(2) vini bhaniim ki bhujamgama 58[115] 58[115] 

Skt(3) gatir veni ca ndgena 58[116] 58[116] 67 [68] 
OG(3) odhani retai pahulia 53[54] 
Skt(4) taruni caisa dipitakdma 53[54] 
OG(4) romduli itaratiya §4[55] 
Skt(5) ldvanydmrtasampirnan 54[55] 
. OG saimthau simdirihim 5 5 59[117] 59[117] 55[56] 
Skt(1) adydpi tad vikasitambuja° 5 5 
Skt(2) sindirapirdrunatdm 59[118] 59[118] 

30. OG(1) tiham mukhi munimana 60[119] 60[119] 59[60] 
Skt(1) éronicdruratham payodhara® j 60[120] 60[120] 43[44] 
OG(2) pallava pesala pani 
Skt(2) Sirisapuspd vivara 

. OG bhamahi ki manamathadhanu® 61[121] 61[121] 60[61] 
Skt(1) dhanusi ratipancabdnayor 61[122] 61[122] 
Skt(2) tdlidalam kaiicanakarna® 60[61] 


OG harina hardvai jotiya 62[123] 62[123] 61[62] 62 
Skt(1) adharam kila bimbandmakam 62[124] 62[124] 62 
Skt(2) vdcam samvrnu he pika 61[62] 

. OG tilakusumopama ndku re 63[125] 63[125] 62[63] 63 
Skt tilakusumasamandm bibhrati 63[126] 63[126] 62[63] 63 


14. OG badhulatd atikomala 64[127] 64[127] 63[64] 
Skt(1) paicdnanam paribhavaty uda° 64[128] 64[128] 52[53] 64 
Skt(2) adharah kisalayaradgah 63 [64] 


5. OG kuca beu amikalasd pani 5 5 65[129] 65[129] 64[65] 65 
Skt(1) kalage nijahetudandajah 5 65[130] 65[130] 
Skt(2) api tad vapusi prasarpator 64[65] 65[66] 
. OG(1) namani karaim na payodhara 66[131] 66[131] 65 [66] 66 [67] 
Skt(1) nigaditum vidhindpi na 66[132] 66[132] 65 [66] 66[67] 
OG(2) wunnata kuca kiri himagiri 67[68] 
Skt(2) uttuiigastanaparvatad 67 [68] 
7. OG nabhi gambhira sarovara 67[133] 67[133] 66 [67] 68 [69] 
Skt udaram natam adhyaprsthata® 67[134] 67 [134] 66 [67 ] 68 [69] 
. OG nirupamapanaim vidhi tam 68[135] 68[135] 67 [68] 69[70] 
Skt vorttdnupirve ca na catidirghe 68[136] 68[136] 69[70] 
OG alavihim locana mimcaim 69[137] 69[137] 68 [69] 70[71] 
Pkt gayamtagovayavadhipada® 68 [69] 70(71] 


. OG eki diim sahi laliya 70[138] 70[138] 69[70] 71[72] 
Skt ma pdddnte vilutha virama 70[139] 70[139] 71[72] 
[Pkt dolasu vibhrama (incomplete) ] 69[70] 


. OG murakalaim mukha macakodai 71[140] 71[140] 70[71] 72[73] 
Skt(1) wunnamayya sakacagraham 71[141] 71[141] 70[71] 72[73] 
OG(2) priyarahaim diim lalasala°® 71[(72] 

Skt(2) ayi sutanu salilam talpam 71(72] 

. OG kamtakasamkati evadai 72[142] 72[142] 72[73] 73[74] 
Skt(1) gundh kurvanti ditatvam 72[143] 72[143] 73[75] 
Skt(2) gunesu kriyatam yatnah 73 [75] 








2b 


or 


~I 


9 
8 


12 


3 





No. 
73 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


OG 
Skt 


. OG 


Skt 


OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
Skt (3) 
OG 
Skt 
OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 


. OG 


Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
OG (2) 
Skt (3) 
Skt (4) 


. OG 


Skt 


OG 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
OG 
Skt 
OG 
Skt 
OG (1) 
Skt (1) 
Skt (2) 
OG (2) 
Skt (3) 


OG 
Skt 
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Stanza 
padala chai atikimali 
kenaisad bhuktamukta 


vaulasiri madabhimbhala 
dpatya campakadhiyad nava° 


calai nehapardnau janu 
eldvane vicakilastabake 
lilavatindm sahajé vildsds 
iha Sakhini trinayandabhi® 
valai vilasivad vivara 

dydti yati punar eva 

kestia garaba ma tim 
bhraman vandnte navamanja°® 
upari ghanam ghanapatalam 


sakhi ali carana na cdmpai 
candre lanchanata himam 
Sasini khalu kalaiikam 

nitu nitu caria-nai mariuo 
piban rasam yathadkadmam 
asti yady api sarvatra 


bhamara bhamamtau guna 
ye vardhitah karikapola® 


mirasa premasuhadmtiya 
anydsu tdvad upamarda® 
caldpdtadm drstim spréasi 


eka thudi vaula-nai 
patakodghrstavarnandm 


makaramdi matiya padamini 
payodhilaksmimukhi keli? 


bhamara palasa kardmbala 
kva prasthitdsi karabhoru 
ydta yata kim anena tisthata 
damanai e guna macimatau 
jayati madhusahdyah sarva° 


ina pari nija priya ramja° 
gitasdstravinodena 


*MS reads slo tyaktah. 
+S illegible. 


76 
76 
77 
77 


78 
78 


80 


81 
82 


82[83] 
83[84] 


84[85] 


B 
73 


74 


76 


77 


78 


80 


81 
82 
82 


83 


84 
84 


G 


73[144] 
73[145] 


74[146] 
74[147] 


75[148] 
75[149] 


76[150] 
76[151] 


77[152] 
77[153] 


78[154] 
78[155] 


83[163] 
83[164] 
82[162] 


79[156] 


80[157] 
80[158] 


81[159] 
81[160] 


82[161] 


84[165] 


84[166] 
85[167] 
85[168] 


86[169] 





P 


73[144] 
73[145] 


74[146] 
74[147] 


76[150] 
76[151] 
77[152] 
77(153] 


78[154] 
78[155] 


83[163] 
83[164] 
82[162] 


79[156] 


80[157] 
80[158] 


81[159] 
81[160] 


82[161] 


84[165] 


84[166] 
85[167] 
85[168] 


86[169] 


Cc 
73[74] 


74[75] 
72(73] 


77(78] 


77([78] 


79[80] 
79[80] 


76[77] 
74[75] 
76([77] 
75[76] 
75([76] 
78[79] 
78[79] 


80[81] 
80[81] 


81[82] 


82[83] 


83[84] 


S 
74[76] 
74[76] 
75[77] 

§ 75(77] 
1 80[82] 
77[79] 
75[77] 
77(79] 


76[78] 
t 


78 [80] 
78[80] 


79[81] 
79[81] 


80[82] 


81[83] 
7 
82[84] 


82[85] 


83[86] 
83[86] 
84[87] 
84[87] 


85[88] 
85[88] 


46 


48 


49 


46 


47 


co 
bo 








ON THE ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY OF INDIA (II) * 


R. Morton SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


5. We may now turn to the Prapyortas (Table 
E), long recognized as contemporary with the 
SiSunagas. Pargiter accepted them in Magadha; 
but the people who didn’t were very complacent 
about what must be a mis-translation of the first 


PRADYOTAS 


(Punika) 
Pradyota 503-480 


Pailaka 480-56 
Visikhaytipa 456-06 


line about them DKA 18. The translation usually 
given is that when the Barhadrathas Vitihotras 
and Avantis have passed away, Pulika will kill 
his master (by inference, the last Barhadratha). 
But Pradyota is in Ujjain, and the Barhadrathas 


(TABLE E) 


Stryaka (Aja) 406-385 
Nandivardhana 385-65 


TABLE E 


Punika 





| 
Pradyota c. 535-480, k. 503 
| 





| 
(Gopala ) 


Kumirasena ob. ec. 500 


| 
Palaka ec. 503-456 


| 
Visikhaytpa ec. 497-06 
| 


? 


| 
Ajaka ec. 430-385 


Nandivardhana ec. 405-365. 


Brhadrathesv atitesu Vitihotresv Avantisu 
Pulikah svéminam hatvd svaputram abhiseksyatt 
Munikah svadminam hatvad putram samabhiseksyatt 
Punikah svdminam hatvd putram samabhiseksyati | 
misatim ksatriyandm ca bdlakah Pulikodbhavah 
or: misatdm ksatriyandm hi Pradyotam Muniko balat 
sa vai pranatasdmanto bhavisyo nayavarjitah 
misatamn ksatriyaénam ca Pradyotah Punikodbhavah 
baldt pranatasdmanto bhavisyo nayavarjitah 2 


or: 


were only in Magadha, and the Avantis are not a 
family: what is said is that Barhadrathas, having 
passed away—which they did in 544—among the 
Vitihotras (loc.) in Avanti, Pulika will kill his 
master. The Vitihotras are Haihayas, whose capi- 
tal was Mahismati on the Narbudda; it is then 
reasonable to locate this important sept in Ujjain. 
In the list of contemporary dynasties DKA 23-4, 
the Vitihotras have the lowest number of kings, 
20, the next lowest being 23. It is then reasonable 
to assume they were among the first to be de- 
stroyed, and this happened between 505-00, the 
year we prefer being 503 B. c. 


* See JAOS, LXXVII, pp. 116-129. 


trayo vimngat sama raja bhavitd sa narottamah 
caturvimégat sama raja Padlako bhavité tatah 3 
(read urpah) 
Visdkhayiipo bhavitd nrpah paicdsatim samah 
ekavimsat sama rdjyam Ajakasya bhavisyati 4 
bhavisyati sama vimsat tatsuto Nandivardhanah 
dvipancasat tato bhuktvd pranastah paica te nrpah 
bhavisyati urpo vinsat tatsuto Nandivardhanah 
astdtrimgac chatam bhdvydh Praddyotah paca 
te sutadh (read nrpadh with Mat. and Bd.) 5 


We might note the Matsya summation (where 
bhuktva should probably be bhutva with cej +) 
is in the past. None of the others are. If the 
figure comes from the past, it can only be the 
Magadha one, as no other dynasty is given figures, 
and we would have to read with a corrupt c e Mat. 
+j 152, as the time between the battle and the 
present: but it took 6 or 7 kings. If we read 52, 
the only historical figure we have is for the 7, not 
5, post-ASokan Mauryas. 

Punika (the name is given also as Pulika and 
Sunika, Vs. though Pargiter should have kept to 
the Vayu Munika, which is very near the correct 
form) having killed his lord will (Vayu, Bd.) 
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putram samabhiseksyati anoint his son Pradyota: 
why sam? We suggest he will anoint him together 
with (himself). Precedent for association had 
just been set in Magadha in 531 by Ksatraujas. If 
it was his own son svam putram he invested, pre- 
sumably he was an elderly man. This would be 
supported by the Jaina figure for Palaka 60 years. 
Unfortunately the Jains quite often give 60 years; 
but if it is a life figure he would be 13 when 
Punika usurped, so his grandfather might well be 
55. But there are arguments against this: firstly, 
the Jains were not in a position to know or care 
much about the early tradition of Avanti: they do 
not seem to have possessed freedom of movement 
till the time of Candragupta. When they had be- 
come rooted in Avanti, and lost their connection 
with Magadha, they could know enough to calcu- 
late that Palaka was ruling at the time of the 
Nirvana of Mahavira. 

Secondly, they say that Palaka was succeeded 
by his son Avantivardana, who appears also in 
KSS. As he ruled 50 years, he should be young 
at his accession, and Palaka quite old at his birth. 
He could be the first son after Palaka became king, 
but it is more likely that that applies also to 
Palaka himself, because Bhasa makes him a 
younger son (Pratijia Yaugandharayana): so 
apparently the Jains (Jain 394), and Avantivar- 
man = Visakhayiipa could be both 1st. son and 1st. 
after Palaka’s accession. Pradyota’s elder son does 
not appear to have ruled. 

Pradyota left a very mixed impression, to judge 
by the disordered text, which we suspect has not 
been rightly translated. Punika killed his master 
while the ksatriyas looked on for, and; misatadm 
ksatriyandm hi (ca). There was no reason why 
the ksatriyas shouldn’t look on; they were not 
bound to protect Vitihotra, and Punika was a 
ksatriya anyway. The proper reading is ca. with 
c,e,j,n+ (Mat.) and e Vayu, a strong combina- 
tion, and the line must be taken with what comes 
after, as the division of Slokas suggests, not what 
went before. And while the ksatriyas (i.e. the 
kings) look on, the young (stupid, balakah Puli- 
kodbhavah), son of Pulika having his neighbours 
subjected won’t know how to behave; nayavarjito. 
That strong man narottama will be king 23 years. 
So far Mat. text. The Vayu will enlighten us. 
Pradyotam Muniko balat. At least 8 MSS. read 
nom. Pradyoto (for sandhi), which is probably 
right (corresponding to Pulikodbhavah). Muniko 
should probably be for the patronymic, as we have 
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Brhadrathesu for Barh- above. balat is probably 
right and has suggested balakah of Mat.: it goes 
with pranatasimanto, instead of the meaningless 
sa vat, as the line is without construction alone, 
or taken with the preceding: hence with the fol- 
lowing it says, “ And while the ksatriyas look on, 
Pradyota the son of Punika will be having his 
neighbours subjected by force”—now we see why 
ksatriyas shouldn’t have looked on: and like other 
unpopular successes, his victories were due to his 
stupidity and vices, like Hitler’s: nayavarjitah. 
Evidently he knew how to keep his enemies quiet 
until he was ready. 

If the ksatriyas looked on, that means he 
managed to spend the first few years of his reign 
consolidating: his wars then could not begin much 
before 495. Now the Jains tell us (Jain/395-6) 
that he waged war against Satanika the Vatsa: 
it appears (if we have to extract detail out of that 
tradition) that the first campaign had formidable 
successes, but was finally repulsed: as Pradyota 
was advancing in the second, Satanika died of 
dysentery, and was succeeded by Udayana, who 
was almost a minor. This must be about 495, 
because if it was much later, U. has hardly time 
to be Buddha’s contemporary. He was born then 
e.510. This also makes excellent sense of his mar- 
riage with AjataSatru’s daughter; if he had been 
strictly Buddha’s contemporary it would have been 
a desperate match. AjataSatru must have been 
born c. 520, so that his daughter would be a very 
good age for Udayana about 485. 

Presumably Udayana was captured early in his 
reign—quite possibly by that campaign in which 
his father died; indeed one might suspect from 
Jain/398 that when his mother Mrgavati entrusted 
Udayana to Pradyota and became a nun, that 
Pradyota did in fact conquer the kingdom and 
remove Udayana: and though love upset his cal- 
culations, U. had to remain under his father-in- 
law’s influence,— Vasavadatta kept him. This 
would enable Pradyota to threaten Magadha, where 
Bimbiséra had just died in 493, and Ajatasatru 
had to fortify Rajgir shortly before Buddha’s 
death, i.e. 489-7. This threat would also explain 
the hurried reconciliation of AjataSatru with Pra- 
senajit, and its terms. Bimbisara died 493; pre- 
sumably his wife soon after: the quarrel of P. and 
A. could not begin until the revenues were unpaid, 
i.e. 492 or 1. The two campaigns are those of 
491 and 490. Then Prasenajit was the victor, but 
owing to the unforeseen danger from Avanti— 
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ksatriyandm misatam—had no bargaining power, 
and had to set free and restore his enemy for 
nothing for an alliance. His death would be in- 
ferred to fall in Buddha’s life time, i.e. between 
490 and 486, probably earlier than later. Either 
the agreement with AjataSatru was unpopular, or 
Pradyota had organised a fifth-column well; there 
was a revolt, and Prasenajit fled to his son-in-law 
for protection, but evidently died almost immedi- 
ately. If Prasenajit had his army with him (as 
is rather implied), it was probably for the next 
year’s (defensive) campaign, 489: and it is in this 
context (if any) that Pradyota besieged Rajgir 
(Jain 395). The Jains credit Prince Abhaya, son 
of Bimbisara with the defence, in his father’s life- 
time ; but there is too much plain fiction in their 
account. Ajatasatru might well have used a 
brother as a general, and these events are at the 
beginning of his reign. Pradyota was repulsed, 
and it is probably after this that Udayana’s min- 
isters managed to cement an alliance with Ma- 
gadha by marrying him to Padmavati: that is what 
the marriage should mean, an attempt to loosen the 
hold of Pradyota of Ujjain: the date would be 
488 or 7%, or after, by which time A. could easily 
have a daughter at a respectable puberty, b. 502. 
From the repulse of the attack on Rajgir Magadha 
was the only beneficiary, as Kosala was in disorder 
after the death of Prasenajit. Virudabha’s wars 
on the Sakyas may be interpreted as his attempt 
to achieve his father’s position, but he remained 
Ksudraka, small. He was occupied with them 
until after Buddha’s death, say until 485. 
Ajatagatru was left free in 488; I suggest he 
began the Vajjian war this year, and was repulsed 
(see Basham’s Ajivakas, p. 73). A repulse is a far 
better explanation of his building a fort at Patali- 
putra than a defensive mentality: if he had ex- 
pected to be invaded at the beginning of the war, 
he would have been deferring it, as a king, as op- 
posed to a republic, can so much more easily do. 
He does not strike us as defensive minded or as a 
very good general: and an unexpected check is a 
more likekly explanation for the defensive (Digha 
Nikaya II 86, Basham, p. 73). He was building 
the fort within a year of Buddha’s death, i.e. 487. 
This war was not finished until 484 or 3, if the 
Buddhist account of the intrigues of Varsakara is 
true: but there was no other interference, because 
Ksudraka had hardly settled scores with the Sa- 
kyas. The repulse of Pradyota was a success, and 
the Vajjians’ attitude might have been equivocal. 


There is one other advantage of this dating: it 
enables us to place the death of Makkhali GoSila in 
488. It cannot easily be earlier, because there is 
no time for the Vajjian war during which it oc- 
curred: it cannot be later than 484, because Maha- 
vira survived 16 years, but is always represented 
as dying under Ajatasatru. But Ajatasatru died 
(as we will show) in 468, and fairly early in it, 
because Darsgaka and Udayin followed him in one 
year. 467 is then impossible, and 469 the last 
really possible: we prefer therefore 472, which we 
will consider later. 

After Pradyota 24 years King Palaka will be 
king: the Mat. reading nrpas for tatas is right. 
The dates are 480-56. The Jains connect his 
consecration and Mahiavira’s death: there could be 
no more auspicious year for being consecrated, so 
that the exactness of the synchronism cannot be 
pressed. Mahavira’s Nirvana however musi be 
after 480. 477 might be attractive (though it 
makes untrue the 16 years after Makkhali GoSila’s 
death): but 472 is still rather early than late in 
the reign. 

Visakhayupa will be king bhavita nrpah 50 
years. He must be the Avantivardhana of the 
KSS etce., if he was the son of P. and succeeded 
him. 50 years suggests rather a strong king than 
a weak one. It is always possible that the Purana 
Sloka has got inverted, but there is no evidence to 
support this otherwise: and as Dargaka is not 
Nagadasaka, it is unsafe to suppose Nandi-(Varti)- 
vardhana = Avantivardhana. His dates are 456- 
06. I can make nothing of the Aryaka of the 
Mrechakatika ; any more than a historian could of 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, unless V. and he 
have got inverted and the form Prakritized; 
Ajaka = Ajjaka = Aryaka: nor can I make very 
much of Jain’s genealogy, p. 394. V. could hardly 
be succeeded by a brother who ruled 21 years, 
though it is just possible. A son is certainly possi- 
ble, though no relationship is stated; and after a 
long reign, for another fairly long reign, a grand- 
son is perhaps more likely. The kingdom of Ajaka 
will be (e Vayu) 21 years. The phrase is not of 
life, but reign. Mat. says King Siryaka will be, 
but at least one MS. has rajye for raja; i.e. he will 
be in the kingdom, which is the better reading. 
Further, the tu of Siryakas tu is padding: in the 
Vayu there is no padding. The equivalence of Aja 
and Siirya might be through Aja Ekapad. His 
dates are 406-385. 

His son, Nandivardhana, will be 20 years: but 
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Mat. reads “will be twenty king,” nrpah, which 


must be right ; years can easily be understood from 
the preceding line. There are no life figures in 
any non-Magadhan dynasty. The next line sums 
up the dynasty and again understands years. 
Vayu says 138 will be these 5 Pradyota sons, sutah. 
Mat. and Bd. have probably the better reading 
with kings nrpah. The patronymic, including the 
founder, is parallelled by the Saigunagas; this and 
bhavyah may well be correct. Mat. says having 
been (probably bhutva rather than bhuktvd) these 
5 perished. Its number was 152 or 52, but its 
figures won’t give that. They will, however, give 
146, and that is possible, in fact, but was not 
behind any of our texts. We have shown Pradyota 
is not heard of after 489, so that his death could 
be placed 488, accession 511: then Palaka 488-60 
(Mat.), V. 460-07, A/S 407-386, N. 386-65 
(tadvat j. Mat.). Though Pradyota died, the 
enmity with Magadha continued under Udayin 
(Hem. Paris P. VI 189 ff.), apparently after 465. 
366-5 is a date we shall want to use later. 

The Jains tell us (Jain 387), that Kakavarnin 
besieged Ujjain as a result of which the king died 
and the city was captured. If the king died, by 
definition the city must have been captured: but 
it is given as ruled by K. in the list (Jain 388), 
but the attack implies not inherited; and we may 
doubt if he ruled it, though a temporary suzerainty 
is possible, followed by revolt on his death. But 
there is no reason to doubt the siege: Ajaka did 
die during it, 385, and Kakavarnin was murdered, 
very likely on his return home. The kingdom 
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however survived another 20 years, and Maha- 
padma evidently preferred to secure himself first 
in Kalinga and Vatsa and possibly Mathura: 
Avanti as most distant should come last in the 
conquests. 

One further piece of information of this dynasty 
may be gleaned from Harsacarita 223: Bana says 
the Paunika Kumiarasena, younger brother of 
Pradyota was slain by the vampire Talajangha. 
The Talajanghas, like the Vitihotras were Haiha- 
yas, and we may here have an act of vengeance, or 
an echo of the sort of troubles Pradyota was over- 
coming while the Ksatriyas looked on. 


6. We may now take up the key to our chro- 
nology, the S1suNAcAs of Magadha. (Table F). 


SAISUNAGAS (TABLE F) 

Sisuniga 
Kakavarnin 
Ksemadharman 
Mahipadma Nanda 
Sumalya 
Dhanananda (Nan- 
dendu = Candramas) 


Ksatraujas 
Bimbisira 
Ajatasatru 
Darsaka 
Udayin 
Nandivardhana 
Nigadarsaka 


It has in the past appeared quite hopeless to recon- 
cile Buddhist and Purana accounts; but having 
found a very reasonable result by taking the 
Barhadratha figures as lives, we felt it might work 
also for the Saisunigas. The results surprised us, 
and led us also to look carefully at the phraseology 
of the Purana: we then saw what should have been 
obvious all the time. 
We again append the text: 


hatvd tesdm yasah krtsnam Sigundgo bhavisyati 
Vdrdnasyam sutam sthapya srayisyati Girivrajain 


Vardnasydm sutas tasya sa ydsyati Girivrajan 
Kdkavarnah sutas tasya sat trimsat prapsyate mahim 


Replace 
as 6-7 


tatas tu vinsgatim raja Ksemadharmd bhavisyati 


catvadrimésat sama rdjyam Ksatraujah prapsyate tatah 
hatvd tesadm yasah krtsnam 
caturvimsgat sama rajyam Ksatraujih pripsyate tatah 
astaviméati varsdni Bimbisdro bhavisyati 
Ajdtagatrur bhavitd pancavimsat sama nrpah 
pancavimsat sama raja Darsgakas tu bhavisyati 
Udayi bhavitd tasmat trayas trimgat sama nrpah 
sa vai puravaran raja prthivyan Kusumahvayam 
Gangdya daksine kule caturthe ’bde karisyati 
catvarinsat sama bhavyo raja vai Nandivardhanah 
catvdrimésat trayas caiva Mahdnandi bhavisyati 
Sisundgas tu varsdni catvdrimsad bhavisyati 
Vardnasyim sutain sthapya Girvrajam ésrayisyati 
Kdkavarnah sutas tasya sat trimgat pradpsyate mahin 
tatas tu vimsatim raja Ksemadharma bhavisyati 
ity ete bhavitiro vai Saigundgd nrpd dasa 
Satdni trini varsdni sastivarsddhikdni tu 
Satam trini ca varsdni sastivai sddhikdni ca 
Sigundgd bhavisyanti rdjdnah ksatrabandhavah 
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This last line would seem to have been im- 
mediately followed by the first line of the Nandas, 
who were gudras (emphatically). There is only 
1 vipula (X) and only 1 prap mahim, which may 
be for variation from Vayu & Bd’s ca bhavisyatt. 
The other phrases are unequivocal. 

The summation figure for the dynasty says it 
would last 360 years: but the individuals will 
hardly add up to that. Pargiter has shown good 
reason for thinking the original figure was 163; 
and his own text DKA, p. 22, 1.16, needs very 
little emendation to say so: read satam trini ca 
varsdnt sastvarsddhikadni ca. When the Ist ca fell 
out by dittography—an easy error—satam trint 
varsint would not scan and looked funny, hence 
Satani. There is good MS. support, c,e,j,n Mat., 
for the second ca, instead of a meaningless tu. 
e Vayu seems to have originally read 162. As the 
figures stand they make 330, though with 4 dis- 
connected emendations 360 can be achieved. 

Again 360 will take us to the end of the 
Mauryas, 544-184, but it is not safe to assume a 
feeling of continuity of these dynasties. From 
544 (whose justification we shall see), 163 brings 
us to 381-0, which is the generally supposed date 
for Mahaipadma Nanda, and seems used in the final 
summation figures of DKA, p. 58. 

The key date to ensure all is that of the Bud- 
dha’s Nirvana. We will now follow the Canton 
record, 487-6, and show that it is the only date that 
fits the evidence, though the demonstration will be 
lengthy : we must also memember India like Rome, 
often employs inclusive counting. 

With Buddha’s Nirvana 486, in the 8th year of 
Ajatagatru, A’s accession is 493. He will be 25 
years king bhavita nrpah 493-68. But king 
Dargaka will be 25 years. Mat. says 24: it de- 
pends how you count. His claim to the throne was 
that he was the first son born after A. became king. 
He lived 25 years, bhavisyati, and was king raja 
Darsakah. This is suggestive. Udayin, the elder 
son, was not going to bear the younger’s promotion. 
The Jains give him 60 years, and if this is a life 
figure, he was born 496 or 5, 498 according to the 
AMMK 326. Daréaka then is 468. Udayin will 
be after him (abl. tasmat; i.e. he is not a son) 33 
years king, 468-35. After him our authorities 
apparently differ hopelessly, and we will attack the 
problem from the other end. 

If we believe in a Buddhist council, we find 
Kalasoka = Kakavarnin reigning in 386. We have 
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seen he survived to attack Ujjain in 385, and was 
killed with a dagger nagaropakanthe, evidently 
outside his city: very likely on his return. He 
died then 385 (possibly 384). Now the Purana 
says K. Sigunaga’s son, will be in contact with the 
earth 36 (years). The praipsyate mahim of Mat. 
e Vayu is paraphrased by the rest with bhavisyati: 
i.e. he will live. Remembering how Indians count 
age, we can say his dates were 420 (possibly 421)- 
385. The council of 386 was when his 10th year 
had finished, i.e. he came to the throne in 397, 
and his father died that year. 

Siguniga will be bhavisyati, i.e. will live 40 
years; born 437. But he left his son at Benares 
when he went to organize his coup d’état at Rajgir 
—evidently the capital had moved back there from 
Pataliputra, so that there is some justification for 
the Buddhists holding his son as a founder (Ray- 
chaudhuri, p. 135, 2nd Ed.). Now his son was not 
old enough before 405, at the earliest, taking 16 
as the coming of age: nor is he likely to have been 
left in charge on his birthday. We will, therefore, 
take the year 403 as soon enough. Sisunaga’s reign 
is 403-397. 

But his rise evidently involved the death of his 
predecessor. There is no predecessor available, for 
Ripunjaya was long dead: but the inversion of the 
Puranic order has long been recognized, and we 
may look for the predecessor in Mahanandin, sec- 
ond from Udayin, at the end of the list (DKA, 
p. 22). He will be, i.e. live, bhavisyatt 43 years, 
i.e. 446-03. His father king Nandivardhana will 
be 40 years: he is not likely to be born much after 
466, but probably 467, first son after his father 
became king; he lived then 467-27; but as Udayin 
only died in 435, his reign was 8 years. His son 
then could only reign after 427, i.e. 427-03, 24 
years. Now these are exactly the intervals ascribed 
after Udayin by the Buddhists to Anuruddha and 
Munda, 8, and Nagadaéaka, 24. Clearly A. is 
Nandivardhana, Anuruddha the personal name, 
Munda, baldy, the nickname, and Nandivardhana 
the throne name. Nagadargaka is Mahanandin, 
and apparently he removed the capital back to 
Rajgir, as Munda lamented his wife at Patali- 
putra. 

This also settles the date of Panini: his patron 
is Mahanandin, his floruit 420, when his Maskarins 
can be the Ajivakas of Makkhali GoSala. Prof. 
Agrawala has done the spade-work for this 7HQ, 
1951: and it also agrees with our notice in JBRS, 
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1954 that the date should fall after 447, the peace 
of Kallias. This reconstruction also agrees with 
our date for the Ramayana given there, towards 
380, because Ayodhya had lost its dynasty before 
400. 


We have no support for our inversion of the lines 
of Sloka 6, but it gives better sense to tu; maybe a 
line like the first, hatva tasya yasah .. . has 
dropped out. 


We choose the name Nagadarsaka for use rather 
than Mahanandin, because it shows better the re- 
lationship to Siguniga; he was probably a brother, 
hence the vice-royalty of Kasi. It might appear 
there was no son, at least with a legitimate title. 
Raychaudhuri may be right (p. 133) in thinking 
Sisunaga moved the capital: we took it that he had 
to go to Rajgir to do the revolution, i.e. the king 
was there. Unfortunately the Pali does not say 
what citizens rebelled, of Rajgir or Pataliputra. 
But on p. 134 of R’s work, the tradition is given 
that S’s capital was at Vaisali, which would tend 
to support our view. Kasi is represented as an- 
nexed to Magadha, probably by Ajatagatru: for 
Udayin’s transference of the capital, in 465, sug- 
gests that by that time Pataliputra was not exposed 
to attack: and we know Ajatasatru also defeated 
the Vajjians. 


We may now fix the upper end of our chronology, 


with Bimbisira. He is in the same éloka as 
Ajatasatru, and the last word of that sloka, nrpah, 
must be understood with both. 28 years Bimbisara 
will be, AjataSatru will be 25 years king. Mat. 
gives A. 27 mostly, but it is a reign, so with frag- 
ments of a year, and inclusive count, it can be 
reduced to 25 of the others. Bimbisira’s 28 will 
take us back to 521. Now the Buddhists give B. 
52 years: this is in fact his life figure, and he was 
born 544, conceived 545: but he was consecrated 
at the age of 15 (i.e. the first possible oppor- 
tunity), i.e. with inclusive count, 531-0. This 
leaves an apparent gap and discrepancy, and we fill 
it in two confirmatory ways: firstly, Bd. gives 
Bimbisira 38 years, which bring us to 531. But 
his father consecrated him, and he belonged to a 
new dynasty. Now no usurper founds a dynasty 
on a 15 year old boy: what he may well do is to 
associate a 15 year old son with himself in the 
kingdom to strengthen his house. Who then is 
Bimbisdra’s father? The Purana only offers one 
candidate, Ksatraujas, and Mat. b, j + gives the 
correct figure: not Vayu’s 40, but 24: he will 
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attain the kingdom 24 years: i.e. it is a regnal 
figure and as he died in 521, with inclusive count, 
we come to 544. The fact that he could consecrate 
Bimbisara on the earliest possible day tends to 
show he was already in power: assassinations can- 
not always be arranged pat, and other deaths 
less so. 


Let us now see how this fits in with Buddha: 
b. 566-5, renounced the world 537-6, enlightenment 
531-0, i.e. the year of Bimbisara’s coronation: this 
was a novelty evidently, because he was not ap- 
pointed yuvaraja (at least in the later sense), but 
co-king. The word yuvardja does not seem to be 
Vedic, and would seem to appear first in the Rama- 
yana: it is possible that it was then felt to mean 
(junior, i.e. younger) co-king. Slight evidence to 
support this comes from Siam, where Dr Le May 
tells me the Yuvaraja was always translated (i.e. 
felt) as deputy king. I believe a Chola yuvaraja 
who was an elder brother and never became king 
is also known inscriptionally. This date 531-0 may 
well be the reason for the close association of 
Buddha and Bimbisiara by the Buddhists. Strange 
to say, if our date, 472, is right for Mahavira, his 
birth falls in the same year also as that of Bim- 
bisira, 545-4, Possibly the son’s birth encouraged 
the father to attempt the throne: it would be a 
good omen. Ksatraujas is called in Mat. Ksemajit ; 
the -jit suffix reminds us of the closely preceding 
Satyajit, Visvajit. He cannot be a son or nephew 
of these on the male side, because that would not 
have been felt as a break in the dynasty: but on 
the female side relationship is quite possible. 


There seems to have been a double tradition in 
the first part at least of this dynasty. Ksatraujas’ 
general figure is 40, and c, e, k, n Mat. make it a 
life figure, with prap mahim. If so, he would 
revolt at 16, on the birth of his son, which is not 
impossible. Candragupta was in trouble at a simi- 
lar early age, and if K. had to wait 15 years to 
have a son to associate, that suggests Bimbisara 
was the eldest son, and the revolt therefore youth- 
ful. We might note 2 figures were available for 
B’s reign, 28 and 38, both correct, and the Bud- 
dhists knew his life figure 52. 


The obvious explanation for Ajatasatru’s 32 
years by the Buddhists (if not counted 25 from 
the Nirvana) is to include his vice-royalty of Anga, 
which must date from 500: Bimbisira’s conquest 
then is 502, or 501: it might well distract Pra- 
senajit’s attention from Avanti, not to mention 
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Bimbisara’s. A. must then be born by 516, prob- 
ably c.521. B. was quite old enough at 52 to be 
impotent, A. was 53 or even up to 60, Udayin was 
60. Old age could come even at 40; and though 
the people of Magadha took a long time to find out 
NagadarSaka was a parricide, he might well have 
gone the same way at 43. Sisuniga’s impotence 
was evidently anticipated by death, and his son was 
worth assassinating at 36. This evidently, and 
Mahapadma’s strong personality broke the custom, 
for which parallel can be found in Ireland, and 
Nemi, that you must kill your predecessor. 


I cannot account for the Purana’s inversion of 
Sisunaga. 

There remains one name, Ksemadharman. 
Matsya says he will be 36, but has just given that 
figure to his father; and at that age it was a long 
time since he was a minor. The proper figure is 
Vayu’s 20: King K. will be (i.e. live) 20—by 
our count 19. He was killed in 381: his birth 
then was 400, and he was only 15 on his father’s 
death: he could not be much older, because if he 
had he would not have been a minor, and his father 
was only 20 in 400. He was not employed as 


TABLE F 


Ksatraujas b. 


Bimbisara b. 544 r. 531-493 


560? r. 


544-21 


| 
Ajatasatru b. ca. 522 r. 493-68 





| 
Darsgaka 493-68 r. 468 


| 
Udayin b. 496 r. 468-35 


Nandivardhana b. 467 r. 435-57 
| 





| 
Mahinandin b. 446 r. 427-03 
| 


| 
| 


Mahapadma Nanda b. 431 r. 381-44 (-347) 


Sisuniga L. 437 r. 403-397 
Kiakavarnin b. 421 r. 397-85 
Ksemadharman b. 400 r. 385-1 





b. ca. 400 
b. ca. 370? 


| 
9 
| 
9 


| 
? Candragupta Maurya c. 343-298 


Kakavarnin had 18 years—in Kasi, as viceroy 
403, death 385. His years as king to the council 
are 10; and we suggest someone added these two 
to get the Buddhist figure of 28. Sisunaga’s figure 
I cannot account for, unless it also includes vice- 
royalty. If it does, he was appointed viceroy in 
415 at the age of 22. This is quite likely, because 
Nagadarsaka might have an uncle, but had no 
legitimate son of age—his early son was illegiti- 
mate, and not more than 15—at that time. Uday- 
in’s occasional 18 could be easily explained: 15 
have been taken off him to give Bimbisara his 52 
years reign, instead of life: but for his 16, I can 
think of no ground save the exigencies of addition. 

I suspect the Pradyotas like the Various Dynas- 
ties were inserted into a list of Magadhan kings. 
After the Barhadrathas was the best place for 
them, if chronology was to be observed, because the 
Sisunigas and Nandas were originally together. 


| 
Sumalya b. 380 r. 344-34? 


| 
Nandendu b. ca. 379 r. 334-22 


early as his father must have been; an ambitious 
mother can easily see that her child’s education is 
neglected, e.g. Catherine de’ Medici, and a busy 
father can easily overlook such matters. What hap- 
pened? Presumably the young man was put out 
of the way when he wanted to assert himself. 15 
may seem old for tutelage; but it was also the 
position of Udayana, as we saw—with a better 
mother. This brings us to the year 381: the 
dynasty began in 544, and the years are the 163 
we wanted, and the 10 kings the Puranas say. 


Before dealing with Mahapadma, we may try the 
contemporary dynasties he ended. We again 
append the text. 


Etaih sadrdham bhavisyanti tavatkdlam nrpadh pare 
tulyakdlam bhavisyanti sarve hy ete mahiksitah 
Aiksvakavas caturvimésat Paicadlah panicavimésati 
Kaéseydas tu caturvimégat astavimsatir Haihayah 
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Kalingas caiva dvatrimésad ASmakah pancavimésati 
Aémakah paicavimégac ca sadvimésac ca Kalingakah 
Kauravas capi sat trimsgad astadvimsati Maithilah 
Sirasends trayo vimésad Vitihotras ca viméati. 3 
ete sarve bhavisyanti ekakdlam mahiksitah (omit; 
see above) 


There are again no vipulas. 


There were 32 Kalingas, and they were still free 
in the time of Panini, c.420. This has its bearing 
on Kharavela’s inscription, because Nandivardhana 
cannot have conquered them; he was only born 
300 years before Kh. Besides, no mere suzerain 
is going to dig a canal for the benefit of someone 
else’s subjects ; it is the direct owner who does that, 
and Nanda must have deposed the ruler, on which 
occasion he removed a Jina footprint or image. 
His conquest should be placed c.375, and the 32 
Kalingas end then. Even taking a 20 year aver- 
age, the kingdom was only founded c. 1015; but we 
can agree with Pargiter that the Puranas mean 32 
after the battle. But in fact, I strongly suspect the 
kingdom was only founded about this time; why 
should Kalingas interfere 1000 miles away—unless 
of course, they weren’t yet in Kalinga? Magadha 
might have to be interested because it lies in the 
same river basin as Hastinapura, and looks up the 
Ganges; but Kalinga looks south. But there is 


also a better reason for doubt; The Kalinga king 
in MBh. has no personal name, except once Sruta- 
yudha, once Srutayus: the latter is briefly killed 
with his son by Bhima, and kills no one of im- 


portance. Srutayudha is not killed at all; and 
their entry in Sorensen is very brief. In fact, the 
Kalingas are added to MBh;; theirs is a tribal, not 
a family name, and the kingship may be counted 
from the settlement; it is also probable that the 
last few of the 32 were added to take them back to 
the battle (e Vayu says 26); but if Magadha was 
settled c. 1100, 975 is not impossible for Kalinga ; 
c. 830, the “ present” is more likely. 

There were 24 Kaseyas: it is hard not to take 
this as kings of Kasi; but if Sigunaga was a vice- 
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roy of Kasi, that certainly suggests the kings were 
extinct. That is also suggested if Prasenajit 
could give Bimbisira revenues from Kaégi. If we 
have 24 kings, the date cannot be brought down 
too late. We may tentatively attribute the con- 
quest to the father of Prasenajit, if that is the 
right relationship for the vigorous viro Sanjaya, 
21st of his line: Mahdkosala. According to 
AMMK, 23, 322, it belonged to Magadha in 
Ajatasatru’s time: presumably little Ksudraka 
Kosala lost it. 

28 Haihayas, 25 Asmakas offer no difficulty, as 
we know nothing about them. The Jains give 
Mathura of Sirasena (23 kings) among Kaka- 
varnin’s possessions, but they also give Mithila, 
which had 28 kings. There are 27 Paiicalas. They 
ought to be the dynasty of Drupada, but where 
were they? For the Kuru Pajicalas were joined 
under Vatsas from the time of Nrcaksus. It may 
be like our own families keep their designations 
after they have lost their land. The same must 
hold for the 36 Kurus; who cannot be the same as 
the Pauravas, who were not 36 and have just been 
given. The best explanation might be that these 
had been content to be vassal kings, and Maha- 
padma centralized government and abolished vassal 
kings. e Vayu, however, thought they were our 
Kurus (Pauravas) and gives 50, which is the 
number from Kuru. 

There are 24 Aiksvakus: this must be another 
branch, because in the list we have just had there 
were 26; and there is no evidence for emending 
the text. It might refer to Buddha’s branch, 
which was destroyed by Virudabha who was him- 
self 23rd in his line, ec. 485. 

We are now ready to consider Mahapadma: with 
whom serious textual difficulties begin: we do not 
give Pargiter’s Bh. & V’s text, because it is already 
a re-making of what its author found in a most 
unsatisfactory state. Again there is only 1 vipula 
(X), and except for the summation, only the 
verb bhi. 


Sigundga bhavisyanti rdjanah ksatrabandhavah 
Mahdnandisutaés capi sidrdyam kalikamésajah 
tatah prabhrti rdjano bhavisyah Sidrayonayah 
utpatsyate Mahapadmah sarvaksatrantako nrpah 
tatah prabhrti radjdno bhavisyah sudrayonayah 
Mchdnandisutaés capi sidradyam kdlasamvrtah 
utpatsyate Mahadpadmah sarvaksatrantako nrpah 
ekarat sa Mahdpadma ekacchattro bhavisyati 


add 


astdvimégati varsdni prthivim pdlayisyati 


astasiti tu varsdni prthivydm ca bhavisyati 
astasiti sa varsdni prthivydm tu bhavisyati 
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sarvalsatram athoddhrtya bhdvindrthena coditah + 
Sukalpddisutah hy astau sama dvddaésa te nrpah (e Mat. reads Kuésalddi-) 
Mahdadpadmasya parydye bhavisyanti nrpah kramat 

Mahdadpadmasya parydye bhavisyanti nrpah kramat 

Sumdlyddisuta (hy) asya; sama dvddasa vai nrpah 

Sumdlydd yo smrtas tv antyo Nandenduh sa bhavisyati 
uddharisyati tan sarvan Kautilyo vai dvir astabhih 
bhuktvd mahim varsagsatam tato Maurydn gamisyati 

uddharisyati tan sarvan Kautilyo vai { dvir astabhih 


bhuktvd mahim varsasatam 


We have already justified our position for 1 ab; we 
have no MS authority for the transposition of ed, 
but it puts more sense into the capi of 2a, and 
avoids an awkward break in the sentence on Maha- 
padma, making the slokas end more completely. 
In 2b we take the Vayu and Bd reading, trans- 
lating that M. was concealed or covered by fate 
in (the womb of) a Sidra. Samvurtta, having come 
into being by fate, an easy misreading, will not 
scan. 3cd is a Vayu line (including e Vayu), and 
d also Bd. It would say M. protected the earth as 
sole king 28 years. If he died in 334, it would 
date from the subjection of the last tributaries of 
Avanti (Asmakas?), which we would have to 
assume in 362. But if he died in 344 (as we are 
inclined to prefer), 372 is a very likely date for the 
conquest of Kalinga, where he evidently hastened 


to dig his canal exactly 200 years before Kharavela 
reexcavated it; we would suggest that though 
Avanti was still free, Nanda decided he had 
reached a higher status with this conquest, when 


he had only one foe left in India. The new title, 
ekaraj, would also be a manifesto. In 4a we have 
the authority of c e j n Mat. for sa instead of tu, 
and tu for ca in 4b, with b Mat. 

In 5c¢ and e we take the b n Mat. reading 
Sumdalya-, as that is what Bh and Vs found to 
make sense of—it may not be right. In 5c we 
also read asya for astaw without MS support, but 
because that corruption is parallelled in the 
Maurya list, where the sense demands. I suspect 
hy is a late insertion to avoid double sandhi. In 
5d j Mat. reads vai nrpah sing. for te nrpah pl. 
This may be right if cd should come after ab, 
going with ef; we make the inversion, but without 
MS support. 5e we restore from b Mat. and e 
Vayu: Sumdalyddisu tasvantyai and Sahdlydlyah + 
sata (hy astau). The reading has got pluralized 
with the traditional 8 sons (9 Nandas), so Mat. 
Sahalyad yo has been misdivided as Sahalya-ddyo, 
and then pluralized. -asvantyat of b Mat. we think 


1 Sahalya seems known to the ASokavadana. 


6 


is -as tu antyo. Antyo is used of the last Aiksva- 
kava, and could explain the Bd reading, tatpascad 
after him. 5f is a Vayu pada which has got mis- 
placed to the end of the account. Here we might 
suggest the Greek Chandrames is a MS error for 
Sandrames, i.e. Candramas, and connect this with 
Nandenduh sa bhavisyati. 5 abe seems to have 
been translated by Vs, to judge from Vs. tesdim 
abhave sodaryah prthivim bhoksyantt, which has 
got misplaced. The brothers can only be the 
Nandas, and tesdm has been pluralized from tasya. 
A better order of padas might be cb ef ad (of our 
indented correction) : his sons 8. ete. will be after 
him kings in turn; the one after S., the last one, 
N., he will be in M.’s succession 12 years king. 
Sumialya would seem not to be given a figure. 
Parydye might be translated “in M.’s manner,” 
(MW, but quoting Saddharmapundarika) ; the 
manner was unpopular, and he was king in it. 
The text of 6 is hopelessly corrupt. ato 
Mauryadn gamisyati is a pada which occurs (muta- 
tis mutandis) at the end of the next three dynas- 
ties; “these x A kings bhoksyanti vasundharim y 
(full piirna) years: then it will go to B.” These 
summation lines and figures seem to be added 
later; only in them is bhuj mahim used, but bhi 
in the rest of the account. The 100 years of 6c 
might belong to the summation line, because that 
number does seem to have been in the final figure 
from Nanda to the Andhras; clearly it is made up 
of 88+12. But as Pargiter gives it, the text says 
“ uproot them all will Kautilya indeed having with 
twice eight enjoyed the earth 100 years.” Gerunds 
do not usually have the accusative for subject: they 
can, but in this case there are surely too many 
words in between, and the Sanskrit would normally 
say K. did all this at the age of 116—he was as 
good a brahman as Mahadasa Aitareya, who at- 
tained that age by intending to. e Vayu has du 
sastibhih : 384-22 would make 62, and be then dat- 
ing from the assassination of Kakavarnin, when 
Mahapadma took over power; but no other num- 
bers are found in the instrumental, though an 
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addition of 100 would make that possible. Mat. 
reads uddharisyati Kautilyo samair dvadasabhth 
sa tin or sutén. We have again here the instru- 
mental number; samats for year is rather strange 
( mn Mat.) and 12 equals are not echoed by 
history. But it does put tan next to bhuktvd in 
the next line, and could give 112 years of Nandas, 
to be made up of 88+12+12. There must have 
been a summation, and a dull scribe after reading 
M. was 88, found it hard to total 59 or 62. There 
is one other possibility ; to emend vai dvir to vidvid 
(acc. MW? MBh., though usually in compound) 
or vat dvid: K. their enemy will kill them all 
having experienced the earth 100 years with 8, i.e. 
430 (the birth of Mahapadma (conceived 431), to 
322, the death of Nandendu). The reader may 
now be as confused as the text, but we will now 
turn to the career of Mahapadma Nanda. 


He was born of a giidra: his name then very 
likely was Ugrasena, as an Ugra is a cross between 
a ksatriya (m) and a gidra (f). His father was 
Mahanandin (Nagadargaka) born, as we saw 446 
and therefore quite old enough for an illicit amour 
—as an affair with sidra must have been—by 431. 
If Mahapadma was born 431, he will be on the 
earth 88 years (our count 87); died then 344/38, 
and this figure must remind us of the 22 years of 
the 9 Nandas given by the Buddhists 344/3-322. 
He was clearly a man of strong personality—his 
innovations and unpopularity testify to that, He 
was then probably favored by his father, and might 
well have been employed by him before 403, be- 
cause no legitimate son survived, and father might 
well be proud of his love-child. M.’s non-ksatriya 
status was not at all so clear to his contemporaries 
as to brahmanical posterity, though the doubt may 
have been one personal factor that caused him to 
destroy the old ksatriyas later. His father was 
assassinated, perhaps by custom, in 403; Maha- 
padma had no claims to the throne owing to his 
birth, and there was then no need to assassinate 
him. When Sigunaga died—probably 397—, Kaka- 
varnin was 10 years junior to Mahapadma, and the 
latter would already be the most experienced mem- 
ber of the family, and might well be continued in 
office, both necessary and apparently safe. 


With the assassination of Kakavarnin leaving 
only minor sons, in 385, in which he need not have 
had a hand, or if he had, an open one, he was the 
only person in the royal house with any experience, 
and had an apparently honorable career behind 
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him. The king was probably killed on his return 
from Ujjain, where his absence would certainly 
facilitate conspiracy. We are apt greatly to dis- 
like the assassinations in eastern royal houses, es- 
pecially when parent and child are involved ; but it 
is well to remember that very often the only safety 
of the one party is the murder of the other, a posi- 
tion to which despotism and polygamy contribute. 
Mahapadma inherited a war with Ujjain; he seems 
to have dropped it. His first act on succeeding to 
the throne himself in 381 would seem to be the 
conquest of Vatsa. Kogambi is not in Kaka- 
varnin’s list (Jain 387) and there are only 4 kings 
after Udayana. The next stage would seem to be 
internal reform and consolidation, represented by 
the dethroning of the Maithilas, Kurus, Pancalas, 
and possibly Siirasenas: also by the Nandopa- 
kramani manani of Kagika on Pan. II 4.21. This 
might well take 7 or 8 years, the conquest of 
Kalinga would seem to be ec. 372, and the final 
conquest of Avanti comes in 365. The Asmakas 
and Haihayas must have submitted with Avanti 
or soon after, and the empire would be complete by 
360. 


Mahapadma’s innovation consisted in dethroning 
the old rulers, and apparently extirpating their 
families: he destroyed the ksatriyas. The reason 
is parallel to that seen today under communism : 
the old ruling class must be destroyed, so that 
revolt is without leadership. The stake of revolt is 
then the greater, all, or nothing, and so far more 
attractive; and revolt must come from within. So 
it would appear that when Candragupta did get 
the empire, he got it all except Kalinga. This 
would also tend to support the slight indications 
of his connection with the Nandas: the old families 
had been wiped out. Nanda ruled through mem- 
bers of the royal family (hence the [alliterative] 
nine) ; and Candragupta had to uproot them all to 
be safe. The Jains say he married Nanda’s 
daughter, and this is not unlikely for legitimiza- 
tion: if so, her son must be the heir, and this is 
perhaps indicated by e Vayu’s name for Bindusara, 
Nandasara (Nandenduséra?). The Mauryas ex- 
tended the system of Nanda to the Punjab, uproot- 
ing Porus etc. They could not do much else, as 
client kings would be an anomaly, and the odium 
have faded greatly with familiarity that led to 
expectation of such annexation. 


Mahapadma died 343 (or with inclusive count- 
ing +40 weeks, 344). Here there is a genuine 
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difficulty, for the only figure clearly given by the 
Puranas for the 9 Nandas is 12 years: if all the 
dates given above are not to be reduced 10 years 
(and against this is the 218 years from the Nirvana 
to Aégoka’s consecration), either there were 3 
Nandas, or Mahapadma was born 421, died 334. 
In this case, his father was not so precipitate in 
love, and his seduction of the queen at 35 is more 
understandable, but his position and standing less. 
It might be that he determined to strike before the 
legitimate princes made him superfluous by grow- 
ing up, but he did in fact permit them to grow 
up for another 3 or 4 years. The Greeks agree that 
there were only 2 generations, and that Agrammes 
was born after his father had married the queen 
and put away the princes. They give no hint that 
Candragupta was revolting against an elderly man, 
probably about 56, and the account does not pre- 
clude an elder brother who died in peace before 
Alexander came. The Greek report also does not 
suggest a collegiate reign: there is one sovereign, 
and though he is hateful, there is nothing to sug- 
gest he is in leading strings. He was born after 
the usurpation. This suggests that his mother was 
a stepmother to Ksemadharman because K. was 
already 20, and if she was his mother, her fertility 
lasted a very long time. One may suspect that 


when Ksemadharman sought to throw off tutelage, 
it was then Mahapadma allied himself with the 
step-mother; because had he been allied all the 


Vayu (incl. e) 


om. Mat. 


time, children should have been born before the 
usurpation. 


7. Mauryas. The text of the Purana is clearly 
very corrupt; but we have shown it does give some 
evidence for 3 Nandas, and the sama dvddasa te 
nrpah bhavisyanti nrpah might mean 12 years the 
kings will be kings in turn, 12 each inclusive count 
11. There is also the Buddhist figure of 22: 
finally the Jain Svet. pattavali (Klatt, Ind. Ant., 
II, p. 246) says Samprati was 17th in succession 
from Bimbisara. He was so only if there were 3 
Nandas. 


Let us continue to try the Maurras. The text 
is frequently in difficulties here; Pargiter gives 3 
versions, of which e Vayu is best, as we shall show. 
There is again only 1 vipula, this time T -~--: 
and except for bhoktdro, we have again only the 
V bhi. 2-6b is all e Vayu with ininor corrections. 

Kautilya set up Candragupta as king. 24 years 
king Candragupta will be; this phrasing has 
always meant up to now he was king, and lived 
24 years: we will find it meaning so again. The 
simplest emendation is to switch round C. and 


Mauryas (TABLE G) 


Candragupta Samprati 
Bindusara Salistka 
Asoka Devadharma 
Kuniala Satadhanvan 
DaSaratha Brhadratha. 


Candraguptam nrpam rajye Kautilyo sthapayisyati 
§ caturvimsat sama raja Candragupto bhavisyati i 
U bhavita Nanda-(Bhadra-)sdras tu pancavimsat sama nrpah 


sat trimsat tu sama raja ASoko bhavitd nrsu (read bhavitigoka eva ca Mat, e Va) 


e Va displaced: 
om. Mat. 


Dagonah sapta (Mat. saptdndm dasa) varsdni tesam (Mat. tasya) naptd bhavisyati 
tasya putras Kundlas tu varsdny astau bhavisyati 


dasaiva sapta varsdni tasya napta bhavisyati 
Kundlas tanaydé casya bhoktadro bandhupalitah 


Va, Bd. 
or e Vayu 


Kundlasunur astau ca bhoktaé vai Bandhupdlitah 
Kundlatanaydé castau bhoktdro Bandhupdlitah 


Mat. raja Dagaratho ’stau tu tasyo putro bhavisyati 


or e Vayu 


raja carsasamdsvastau tasya putro bhavisyati 


raja vai sa Kundlas tu varsdny astau bhavisati 
raja varsasamas tv astau Dasaratho bhavisyati 4 


Mat. e Vayu 
e Vayu only 
e Vayu only 26 


bhavitd nava varsdni tasya putras tu Sampratih 
Salisiikah sama raja trayodasa bhavisyati 5 
sapta varsani Devadharma bhavisyati narddhipah (Vayu different phrasing) 


Mat. bhavitd Satadhanva ca tasya putras tu sat samah 


or all Vayu 


raja Satadhanués cdstau tasya putro bhavisyati 


Brhadrathas ca varsdni saptdaésitim bhavisyati 

raja Satadhanus cdstau tasya putro bhavisyati 

Brhadrathaég ca varsdni sapta vai bhavitd nrpah 6 
ity ete dasa Mauryds tu ye bhokgyanti vasundharaém (nava e Vayu) 
saptatrimgac chatam pirnam tebhyah Sungo bhavisyati (gamisyati) 7 
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caturvimSat, or else read rajye again for raja. The 
verses have been dissimilated. This is the only 
case where we wish to emend without MS. evi- 
dence, and even here Mat. does not contain the line. 


Bindusara will be 25 years king, 298-73. The 
e Vayu reading Nandasara is interesting, as there 
is some evidence for a connection with the previous 
dynasty. e Vayu+t Mat. has the right reading of 
the next line: 36 years king will Agoka be, 273-37. 
This brings us to a consideration of Agoka’s age. 
Candragupta was peipaxov in 326; that is he was 
16-7. He would then be born c.343: and this 
would fit in with a reputed Jain tradition of an 
abhiseka, 155 years after Mahavira, 318-7, when 
he would be 25, the appropriate age. At any rate, 
he is represented as alone in Alexander’s camp, not 
encumbered with a wife (and family, which that so 
speedily means in India) : as he was ambitious, and 
in trouble, I would not expect him to be matri- 
monially minded at that time. That means 308 


is the earliest he could have a grandson, and as 
Agoka was not the eldest son, he was certainly 
under 70 at his death. If Bindusira is Nandasara 
with e Vayu, he cannot have been born before 321. 
It is not at all unlikely that the Seleucid princess 


was his first wife: she would arrive when he was 
19 or 20, and the eldest of his sons would be born 
c.300. Asoka was not the eldest, but it is quite 
possible that he was the ist. after Bindusara’s 
accession, 298. Maybe the king had bad luck, and 
got a succession of daughters: perhaps sons died 
in infancy. If then Asoka was not the eldest, and 
therefore in all probability born after 300, there 
is no better date than 294, which makes him the 
required 25 at his abhiseka: and he cannot have 
been born much after. We have no reason to sup- 
pose a prolonged civil war that prevented an earlier 
abhiseka, and we shall show that there is nothing 
we know inconsistent with the date 294 for his 
birth. This date gives a central date for the syn- 
chronisms with Greece of his edict, and fits in 
with the 218 years from the coronation in 269 to 
the Nirvana, when he must be 25, b. 294. The 
council is ended by Mahavamsa V 280 in the 17th 
year of Agoka’s reign, 257-6, a date checked by 
Moggaliputta Tissa’s age of 72: he died in 248 at 
86. As a result of this council missionaries were 
despatched to the Yonas, XII. 5, in the 17th year. 
Surely this is referred to in the 2nd and 13th 
Rock Edicts. The council was held 12 years after 
the consecration, and was practical, whereas our 
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tradition is theological. Results can be seen in 
the yukta and rajuka at the 3rd Rock Edict, the 
4th, and the dharmamahdmatta at the 5th. Asoka’s 
1+ years of great zeal are the council and its 
organization, 258 and after: his 2 years of no great 
zeal date from his conversion, 260; the revulsion 
from victory 261 and its consequent business of 
reorganization, took a little time to bear fruit, as 
one might expect. The Northern Buddhists show 
traces of this tradition 218, because the conversion 
of Asoka is put in one version in Khotan 234 after 
Nirvana: this date is meaningful in the Ceylon 
tradition ; it is that of the council in the 17th year 
after the consecration, 218 + 16=234. And what 
more obvious date for conversion than the council 
in tradition? This 16 year interval also appears 
in Vasumitra, a schism under Asoka in the year 
100 or 116, i.e. the schism followed the council; 
100 is a Northern date for consecration, because 
the 2 Asokas are confused and Kalagoka synony- 
mous with the council. Hence here too we have 
traces of Northern support for the southern 218, 
and 234, and the 8rd council. 


Trouble now begins in the MSS. Kunala and 
his 8 sons bhoktaro Bandhupalitah. Dasona 7 
years will be their grandson—a remarkable grand- 
son: soe Vayu. Vayu and Bd. Kunila’s son and 
8 bhokta vai Bandhupalitah : the heir of B. will be 
Indrapalita 10. The first necessary emendation is 
to the translation, not the text. Bandhupalitah 
is an adjective and says someone was protected by 
their kinsman—we know Agoka’s insistence on har- 
mony in his family, and with his powerful and 
admirable personality, it was not likely to be 
wholly in vain: we shall see it endured the genera- 
tion that knew him. Indrapalitah of Vayu and 
Bd., if it means anything, might indicate that 
after the death of the bandhu the heirs dayada had 
to stand up for themselves. 

Let us now turn to the text of Mat. After 
Aégoka, saptiénim dasa varsini tasya napta bha- 
visyati, i.e. (barring the saptinam), his grandson 
will live 17 years: there is no reason for not trans- 
lating napta strictly, because elsewhere son is al- 
ways suta, or sinu, or gen. But when we turn to 
e Vayu, we find Dasona—an extraordinary name. 
What we want is dasaiva sapta: n and v are fre- 
quently interchanged (as Professor Johnston says), 
and the meaning is: His grandson will only be 17: 
he couldn’t be much more, because Asoka was only 
21 at his accession, 57 at his death; born therefore 
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294, so that Kunala could hardly be born before 
254. His father must have predeceased him, but 
as the eldest son of the heir, he was old enough to 
make trouble if he was passed over: he was there- 
fore left bandhupdlitah, protected by a kinsman. 
The line telling the length of his reign has got 
mutilated, because with the succession he has be- 
come propagandized by Buddhists and Jains as a 
son ; instead of tasya putras there should have been 
something like réjaé sa vai K.; that Kunala will 
be king 8 years, 237-29. If he was a son, and not 
naptr, he should not have been left bandhupdlita, 
as the text would suggest, though indeed it is not 
quite certain if Kunala was protected by the Ban- 
dhu; but at any rate his 8 sons were. He was 
certainly kept busy during his short reign if the 
number is right: we have, however, noted how 
people are given 8 sons, and I suspect the original 
was Kundlas tanayds casya bhoktaro, etc. 


We next come to Daésaratha, who appears in 
inscriptions, Mat. and Visnu. Our text of Mat. 
says King D. his son will be 8) ; i.e. the son of the 
unnamed naptr: king has been the first word: but 
e Vayu reads carsasamdsvastau tasya putro bha- 
visyatt. The last words appear in Mat. but I 
suspect a padding; for 2 MSS. have astau 
bhavisyantt ca tatsutah, which may be an echo of 
Kunila’s 8. We suggest varsasamas tvastau under- 
lies the e Vayu reading, which does not suggest 
Dagaratha: when the name dropped out, tasya 
putras was put in. This means king equal in years 
will his son (or D.) be, i.e. he also will be king 8 
years, or be (live) 17—in Indian count he did, so 
either statement is true. At any rate Dagaratha 
gets 8 years king 229-1; he was the eldest son, and 
would be born 237; he succeeded as a minor, ban- 
dhupalitah. His son Samprati will live 9 years, 
221-12. He could hardly get a son earlier. The 
name has always seemed to us peculiar, and we 
here see the reason for it: he was immediately king, 
or emperor, sampratt. The chief bandhu must 
have been a son of Agoka, born ec. 270: if he had 
been born much earlier, he would have stood next 
to the throne, for the first son of the king has such 
a claim: if much later, he would hardly have had 
enough experience to guide Kunala in 237: by 212 
Asoka’s younger generation was passing away, and 
we suggest he died in 213-2. Family unity and 
the empire broke up. The next king, Saliguka, is 
not given as the son of Samprati. He is probably 
the 3rd + son of Kunala, now old enough to cause 
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trouble when the strong hand is withdrawn: born 
c. 234, he will be king 13 years, 212-199, and seven 
years Devadharman will be king. Relationship is 
not stated—he could be a son, born 216, just old 
enough in 199; this would explain his young son: 
but it is perhaps better to take him as the 2nd son 
of Kunala with the Gargisamhita, born 236, died 
192. And king Satadhanvan his son will be 8 
(Vayu) or 6 (Mat.). If Matsya is right, S. is 
again the first son born after his father became 
king, but his line bhavita Satadhanva tu (b, ¢, e, 
j+ Mat) tasya putras tu sat samah has an extra 
and unwanted tu. e Vayu is perhaps safer with 8 
His line seems to have influenced the one about 
Dagaratha in the Purana. He was then born 198 
or 200, and removed 192. And Brhadratha will be 
king 7 years (so Va.) 192-85. 

There is no doubt about the first pada. B. tu 
(Mat. e Va.) varsini: e Vayu says he will be 87, 
which would practically make him the bandhu, 
b. 272: but one can hardly expect anyone to usurp 
at 80 or even 63, with Mat’s. 70, which Pargiter 
shows should probably be 7. He was probably an 
elder son of Devadharma, born ec. 215, or possibly 
another son of Kunala, born c. 230, who was not 
going to be eclipsed by a child. Bana calls him 
foolish. Vayu does not call him son, and Mat. is 
probably corrupted by the previous line. 

Mat. only names 6 kings, yet it says there were 
10. Our scheme has produced 10, the number also 
given in Bh. and Vs., without difficulty, and only 
one unsupported emendation about Candragupta: 
not only 10, but also their dates are such as to give 
the 137 years the dynasty is said to have lasted. 
This lower limit is fixed by the lower limit of the 
invasion of Demetrius, 182; which was preceded 
by a re-conquest by Pusyamitra, which involved 
certain civil acts—the persecution of the Bud- 
dhists, and possibly a horse sacrifice. 185 then is 
a very likely date for his revolt. 

I find it difficult to use the Buddhist account of 
the Divyavadana. It is certainly wrong in making 
a father and son relationship of all 5 kings, includ- 
ing Pusyamitra. Kunala and Samprati appear, 
but there is the easy error of making them father 
and son. However, the appearance of the latter 
does tend to confirm our view that the empire held 
together until his death: the Maurya machine 
worked well enough to stand minorities. Brhaspati 
was not the son of Samprati; he may well have 
been ruling from Taxila for him, and declared 
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himself independent on the usurpation of Salisika. 
He would probably in that case be an uncle, or 
even one of Agoka’s sons. At any rate, an elder 
relationship would give him time to die and leave 
Virasena whom we would have to identify with 
Saubhagasena to meet Antiochus III in 206. His 
son Pusyadharma would then be killed by Pusya- 
mitra before Demetrius swept him away in 182-1. 
As the Divyavadana stands, there is no room for all 
these generations before Pusyamitra. Neither do 
we believe its story that Asoka had to be locked up 
for religious mania: it appears to us a satirical 
story someone has taken seriously. 
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tolerance was going a little too far. The Yuga 
Purana of the Gargisamhita we shall find quite 
helpful to us. Clearly it has been copied or com- 
posed from a text with great gaps: it goes straight 
from Udayin to Salisika—a most unimportant 
king; and then to the Greeks, who had to deal with 
Pusyamitra, not Mauryas. If we look at what the 
text does say (Mankad’s Ed.), we shall find S, the 
stupid man .93, will set up his righteous dharmika 
brother Vijaya, who was older than himself: 
jyesthabhrataram sddhuketett prathitam gunath 
.92. Kern’s MS. reads Sadhuketiti. Iti prathitam 
must go together, and there may be a double san- 


TABLE G 


Candragupta, 3437-298 


Bindusira c. 321-273 





| 
ASoka, 294-37 





| 
X c. 272-40 


| 


Kunala, 254-29 


| 
“bandhu ”? ¢. 270-213/2 





| 
DaSaratha, 237-21 


Samprati 221-12 Satadhanvan 


198 or 200-192 


There is one other thing we suggest to help our 
dating. The Kalacuri era of 249 we suggest marks 
the end of the Andhras. Now they are given 460 
years in the Purana, which may not be easy to 
make up, but not impossible as we shall see. This 
brings us to the year 211, possibly 212, if they 
end 248 a.p. Now we suspect the Svetambara 
Jaina chronology is an Avanti chronology, and 
from the date 365 for the conquest by Nanda, 155 
years brings us to 211-0; again just after the death 
of Samprati. To the Jaina evidence we will recur. 

Daégaratha’s gifts are to Ajivakas: Samprati is 
extolled by the Jains. Is it possible that Salisika’s 
revolt is a Buddhist reaction? Both those rulers 
were under age, and it is possible the bandhu’s 


| 
Devadharman, c. 236-; 92 


Salistika ce. 235-199 


Brhadratha ec. 212-185 
(Son of Devadharman?, 
or Kunala?, or ASoka?), 


dhi: surely the simplest meaning is the elder 
brother was nicknamed Sadhuketa, or possibly, if 
there is a corruption, Sadhukrt(a), for his virtues. 
We see the name he took, Devadharman. This 
would seem to confirm our suggestion, from e 
Vayu’s reading, that D. was a brother of S. only 
born not 230, but c. 236. 

In .88 the text appears corrupt, but it is more 
likely the translation. Mankad reads with MS ec 
tasmin Puspapure. In that city P., which is read 
by all, ramye janarajdsatakule. Now janaraja is 
a strange looking word, and indeed politically 
meaningless after Vedic texts: there is 1 in R. V., 
and 1 janaraj in VS. But the writer employs the 
weak caesura in .92, and A K and P MSS read 
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rajya/jana- (Kern also ramya): we can leave this 
reading and emend only raja for raja. In this city 
confused with the hundred kings of the royal 
people ; rajyajana is the royal family just as daiva- 
jana is the gods. There may well have been 100, 
or thereabouts, sons and grandsons. Aégoka im- 


plies he had enough, and Kunala himself is cred- 
ited with 8. There is ample opportunity for the 
city to be confused when the bandhu and/or Sam- 
prati died in 212. We may suspect that Salisika 
usurped and strengthened himself in the confusion: 
he was a rather violent Buddhist, if that is the 
meaning of dharmavddi adharmikah. 


He was 
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quarrelsome, horrible, oppressed his kingdom ter- 
ribly, .90-1. But .89-90 are both 1 syllable short 
in the first pada: rtuksa and sa raja karmasuto. 
We would like Kundlasuto, which would fill the 
gap, but unless it is an easy correction, it is arbi- 
trary. Kunala might well fall out here, because 
he would have been referred to a few lines back, 
and the whole passage has (is) dropped out of the 
original. Moreover, Suyasas is given as another 
name for Kunila, and one Bh. MS. makes S. his 
son—another (weak) confirmation of our interpre- 
tation of the Purana’s phrasing. 
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Arya Mahdabala-nima-Mahdydanasitra. By F. A. 
BiscHoFF. (Buddhica, Premiére Série: Mé- 
moires—Tome X.) Pp. xii+ 126. Pls. IV. 
Paris: LIBRAIRIE ORIENTALISTE PAUL GEUTH- 
NER, 1956. 


The author utilizes various Tun-huang frag- 
ments (Pelliot Collection) of the Tibetan text 
among those identified by Mlle Marcelle Lalou, 
who writes a Préface (IX-XII). He constructs a 
Tibetan text (22-38) with those, filling gaps by 
means of the canonical edition in the Peking 
Kanjur. Variants are conveniently presented (39- 
49). The fragments edited have various well- 


known linguistic features of early classical Tibetan 
—such as the “da-drag” and numerous instances 
of the subscript y in words which later dropped it, 
e.g. myig, which became mig.' 

Bischoff translates (50-66) the Tibetan text as 
edited by him, translates the independent Chinese 
version (67-80), annotates these translations (103- 


109), and analyses the sitra with comparison of 
the Tibetan and Chinese (15-21). The Mantra of 
the Chinese version is presented in parallel with 
transcription and translation (81-102), and the 
logograms used to transcribe Skt. sounds are sepa- 
rately listed (122-126). There is an index of 
names and terms in Sanskrit and Tibetan (110- 
118) and in Chinese (119-121). The four plates 
reproduce some utilized fragments of the Tibetan 
manuscripts in the Pelliot Collection. 

The reviewer can discuss Bischoff’s contribution 


* Presumably most of the older forms were eliminated 
in the second period of translation, beginning early 11th 
century, and earlier translations edited accordingly. But 
I have noticed a number of these old subscript-y words 
in the Tibetan translation of the Avatamsaka-sitra in 
the Derge Kanjur, Among recent publications that 
present some of these older forms in comparison with 
the canonical texts is J. W. de Jong, “Fonds Pelliot 
Tibétain Nos 610 et 611,” Studies in Indology and 
Buddhology, Presented in Honour of Professor S. Yama- 
guchi (Kyoto, 1955), pp. 60-7, also utilizing manuscripts 
identified by Mlle Lalou. There is extensive analysis of 
the Tun-huang Tibetan texts in Nils Simonsson, Indo- 
tibetische Studien (Uppsala, 1957). See also F. W. 
Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Con- 
cerning Chinese Turkestan, Part III (London, 1955). 


from the standpoint of Sanskrit and Tibetan. Still 
some questions come to mind regarding the Sino- 
Japanese. To aid the user, should not “ Tatshé 
Issatky6” (Intro., p. 10) be cited as “ Taishé 
(Shinshi) Daizdkyé”? Does he mean that the 
Chinese compound which “ne figure pas dans les 
dictionnaires” (note 40, p. 108) does not occur in 
reference works as translating the Sanskrit sam- 
skara? Can it be that the Chinese compound of 
which a like remark is made (note 21, p. 105) 
simply involves a printing error in the Taishé 
edition ? 

Bischoff demonstrates satisfactory competence 
in translating from Tibetan, and I assume he is 
competent in Chinese. The many Sanskrit words 
given are presumably drawn from reference works 
such as the Mahdvyutpatti, which he cites in the 
Sakaki edition and which was surely indispensable. 
He does not employ Sanskrit texts, such as the 
Sddhanamala (Vol. II), which contains a brief 
sadhana of Mahabala, but has to know some San- 
skrit rules, especially to translate the imperatives 
in the mantra section. 


To evaluate his use of the Sanskrit words, it 
will be necessary to explain the presumed purpose. 
The translations of Buddhist texts—usually from 
Sanskrit or Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit—into Chi- 
nese or Tibetan employed a system of rather arti- 
ficial expressions chosen to render the technical 
terms and names of the original. When one trans- 
lates from those two languages, it is not proper to 
interpret the special expressions as ordinary words 
of a sentence. Hence, the practice grew up among 
Western Buddhologists of “reconstructing” the 
original Sanskrit when the latter, as so often, is 
not extant, and translating with that “recon- 
structed” Sanskrit in mind. This practice is es- 
pecially useful for individual terms, because the 
originals of a large proportion can be “ recon- 
structed ” beyond doubt; and another group, with 
high probability of correctness. Because Bischoff 
“ reconstructs ” many of the Sanskrit words of this 
work which the Chinese and Tibetan translated 
from two Sanskrit recensions no longer extant, he 
achieves a result far superior to translating with- 
out paying such attention to Sanskrit words. The 
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translation from Tibetan is admirable and de- 
manded much patience, especially with the mantra. 

Besides the aid to translating, there is a fine 
reason for presenting those Sanskrit terms. They 
constitute a “universal language” among special- 
ists in Indian thought and so compensate for the 
lack of standardization of translation into Western 
languages. In order that the “reconstructions” 
be of optimum usefulness to those specialists, the 
latter should be convinced that the Sanskrit terms 
really are the original ones. Our author seems not 
to have been conscious of his “ reconstructions ” in 
this light. They are all of equal presentation—no 
distinction between certainty, probability, possi- 
bility, and surmise. It must be conceded that by 
reason of his excellent reference works, the greater 
proportion is certainly the original Sanskrit; and 
that by reason of the multifarious text, the lesser 
proportion is probably not. For example, there is 
no doubt of the original Sanskrit for the six pdra- 
mitds, beginning with dana (pp. 63-4). But when 
rigs snags kyt rgyal mo gnod mjes sa’o (22.16, 17) 
is Sanskritized as Vidyarajiii Subha (p. 50), there 
is an instance of the doubtful group. In the 
Nispannayogavali (cited by Bischoff) the name 
Sumbharaja of the text (60.15) is translated into 
Tibetan (f. 130a-4, Derge Tg.) as gnod mjes rgyal 
po (using Bischoff’s system of transcription). 
Therefore, the original of gnod mjes is presumably 
Sumbha (Sumbha, if a feminine deity). More- 
over, the Kanjur text has rgyal po (raja) in place 
of the Tun-huang rgyal mo (rajni). Chargeable 
to carelessness is the “aksobhya” as a samddha 
name (p. 58) for Tib. mi g-yo ba (29.30) since 
this very samadhi is entered in the Mahdvyutpatti 
(Sakaki No. 554) with Skt. aniijya (standard 
dninjya). Again, there is frequent inconsistency 
of the example, “ Sva@ha au Vent! Svaha a Isina!” 
(p. 52), where one wonders why he did not have 
Skt. Vayu rather than “ Vent”—both Vayu and 
Isina representing directional corners (as shown 
in the diagram, p. 104); or, if the translation is 
preferable, why not also for Isina. The writer is 
careful with writing Sanskrit words: the names 
KR (p. 52) is merely an oversight for manas-KR, 
but for mudgala (p. 7%, note) we would expect 
mudgara (‘hammer’). 

There is no disagreement with the explanation 
of the deity Mahabala (Intro., p. 6) by saying 
that the author is unaware of the Tibetan tradition 
regarding the work. The Tantric section (rgyud 
*bum) of the Kanjur is arranged by the four major 
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Tantric divisions (Anuttara, Yoga, Carya, and 
Kriya), and within those by Families (kula) and 
their subdivisions. The Kriya-Tantra Vajra 
Family, of which Aksobhya is the Lord and 
Vajrapani the Master, has also a Mother, Furies, 
and a section of Messengers and Servants. The 
dharani of Mahabala, translated by Bischoff, is 
included in the section of Messengers and Ser- 
vants.? Such classifications refer to the preponder- 
ance in a work. Still, there is nothing wrong in 
calling Mahabala a krodha (‘Fury’), as on p. 6, 
ete. Buddhaguhya, in his commentary on the 
Vajravidadrana-dharani, explains the hrdaya-man- 
tra subdivision of the Long Mantra (dirgha- 
mantra) in a passage beginning Derge Tg., Rgyud 
*grel, Thu, 182b-4. Therein he says,’ “ In that way 
one first exhorts the ten Furies (Skt. krodha)* of 
the Mind (Skt. *manas, Tib. thugs) who reside 
in the retinue of the five deities;° and the future 
fulfillment of the four magical rites® is explained 
as follows: ... (10) bhinda! is the mantra of 
Mahabala and fulfills the suppression of the [op- 
posing] vidyddhdrani.” Upon my calling the 
Kanjur classification and Buddhaguhya’s state- 
ment to the attention of the Mongolian Lama 
Dilowa Gegen Hutukhtu, he explained that some- 
times Mahabala is a Fury (krodha) and sometimes 
a Messenger (dita) [vindictive and angelic ?]. 
The author was less successful in explaining the 
nature of the deities mentioned in this passage of 
translation (p. 50): “ Ensuite les hrdaya étaient 
disposés en demi-lune. Ces hrdaya étaient Ki-li- 
ki-la, la dharani de Dravida, Corps-Rouge, Vajra- 
vidarana, Vajramahalamkara qui sont les meilleurs 
des hrdaya.” “ Concluons que Kilikila est une for- 
mule magique (hrdaya) .. .” (Intro., p. 9). Curi- 
ously, he gave all the necessary citations for a solu- 
tion in his Annotations (p. 103, No. 10), and then 


?Giuseppe Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls (Rome, 
1949), Vol. I, pp. 261-3, gives a complete breakdown of 
these divisions, with the numbers of works according to 
the Tohoku Catalog. 

3 / de ltar lha Ina po’i ’khor na gnas pa’i thugs kyi 
khro bo béu snon ni bskul la / ma ’ons pa las bX ’grub 
pa yin pa de bsad pa ni /.. . bhi-nda ni stobs po chet 
snags te des rig shags mnan pa grub pa’o /. 

*Humkira, Vijaya, Nilandanda, Yamantaka, Acala, 
Paramasva, Aparaijita, Amrtakundali, Trailokyavijaya, 
and Mahibala. 

5 Vajravidirana, Vajrakila, Vajradanda, Vajramud- 
gara, and Vajracanda. 

* For these rites, see F. D. Lessing, Yung-ho-kung, Vol. 
One (Stockholm, 1942), “ Appendix. Four Rites,” pp. 
139 f. 
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of 
to 
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hy 
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spoiled it all. In that note he points out that in the 
“rite of the flask” section of the Subdhupariprecha- 
tantra, one recites “ Corps-rouge, kilikila, Dravida, 
etc.’ Then he says that the commentary Subd- 
hupariprecha-tantra-padartha-tippani “ glose ainsi 
ces noms: lha *di dag ni phyag na rdo rje thugs 
kyi ran bzin sin po: «ces dieux sont les hrdaya, 
symboles (svabhava) du coeur de Vajrapant.»” 
Wondering if the Tibetan really came to a full stop 
at that place, I looked up the passage in the Derge 
Tanjur (Thu, 72a-6, 7). 

The commentary glosses the three names (ex- 
clusive of the ‘ etc.’ which it subsequently glosses) : 
lha *di dag ni phyag na rdo rje thugs kyt ran bzin 
shin po Zes bya ste / gtan chigs ni’og nas ’chad do: 
“These deities are called ‘hrdaya, which has the 
intrinsic nature (svabhdva) of the mind (*manas) of 
V. [*vajrapanimanahsvabhavo hrdayah]’; the rea- 
son is set forth below.” Also in that note Bischoff 
cites a place in the Vajrapdnyabhiseka-mahatantra 
where is found the mantras of those three deities 
and of Vajravidirana; and since they have 
mantras, they themselves cannot be equated with 
mantras. The commentary makes it plain that 
they are called hrdaya. In other words, we have 
here the figure of speech metonymy (change of 
name): these deities participate in the rite through 
their hrdaya-mantras and so are called ‘hrdaya.’ 
The gloss involves a pun. Hrdaya is one of the 
three varieties of mantra (dirgha, hrdaya, and 
upahrdaya), but also hrdaya means “heart.” Here 
the Tib. thugs (Skt. *manas) does not mean 
“coeur ” but the consciousness in the heart.’ Then, 
one should know regarding the word svabhdava that 
Nagarjuna’s Milamadhyamaka-karika says (XV, 
1A): “Intrinsic nature (svabhdva) has no origi- 


*Many aspects of this problem are now discussed in 
R. A. Stein, “Le linga des danses masquées lamaiques 
et la théorie des Ames,” Liebenthal Festschrift (Sino- 
Indian Studies, Vol. V, Nos. 3-4). The manas is men- 
tioned there as manas-vijidna (p. 11, reprint copy), or 
as the vijidna in the heart in other places of the article. 


nation associated with causes and conditions” (na 
sambhavah svabhavasya yuktah pratyayahetubhth). 
Thus, the heart (hrdaya) has the intrinsic nature 
of the mind and accomplishes what that intrinsic 
nature cannot. The same is true of those hrdaya- 
mantra which have the intrinsic nature of the mind 
of Vajrapani; and it is feasible that the five hrdaya 
“qui sont les meilleurs des hrdaya” are the me- 
tonymy of the five central deities in Buddhaguhya’s 
commentary on the Vajraviddrana-dharani. 

The commentary said, “The reason is set forth 
below,” pointing to the next time those deities are 
mentioned, namely in the next section, devoted to 
the rite of burnt offering (homa). Accordingly, 
we find in the Subdhupariproccha-tantra (Derge 
ed., f. 125b-4) : “ Having done that for seven days, 
[by reciting] the mantras one is freed from bondage 
and oppression ” (de ltar zag bdun byas pas gsan 
snags dag / béins pa dan ni mnan las grol bar 
*gyur /), for which the commentary glosses in part 
(Thu, 74a-5), “... and means that one recites 
the hrdaya of those deities 108 times” (... / lha 
de rnams kyt siitn po brgya rca brgyad bzlas pai 
don to /). Hence, the magical sound is a mediator 
between the mind of Vajrapani and that of the 
practitioner. This concordance is described as 
freedom from bondage and oppression. The ob- 
scurations of mind (cittdvarana) which the Bud- 
dhist path seeks to eliminate are apparently looked 
upon in this literature as a type of magic spell 
(vidyadharani) which the mantra of Mahabala will 
overcome. 

In conclusion, Bischoff undoubtedly worked hard 
with satisfactory philological equipment on a text 
which may have been more difficult than he 
realized. Everything considered, it is a creditable 
performance which displays in convenient form 
considerable suggestive material for the vigilant 
Buddhologist and student of Indian religious 
practice. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Monguors of the Kansu-Tibetan Border. 
Part IT: Their Religious Life. By Louis M. 
J. Scuram, C.1I.C.M. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Vol. 47, Part 1.) Pp. 164. Philadelphia: 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 
1957. 


In this second part of his monumental study of 
the Monguors, F. Schram describes the religious 
life of this group. Although a number of detail 
studies on this subject have been published in 
recent years, mainly by D. Schroder, this is the 
first comprehensive work, written by a man with 
many years of field experience. Most of the data 
in this book refer to the period between 1910 and 
1920, but some information from the last years, 
up to 1940, has also been incorporated. 

The author’s main interest is not so much in 
texts; he does not try to analyze the philosophical 
or religious content of scriptures or rituals. He 
wants to describe the actual religious life of the 
Monguors, the role of religion in their daily activi- 
ties, the importance of religion for the social struc- 
ture of this society, and for the life of the indi- 
vidual. Reading of texts and analysis of the ideas 
in these texts, or study of the symbolism in 
Lamaist icons may throw light on the thoughts 
which moved some great men of the past, but it 
does not give many clues to an understanding as 
to what Lamaism means today to a Monguor, even 
to a Monguor priest, since none of the monks en- 
tered this profession on his own free will. We 
learn that in the whole area with many thousands 
of monks only one single man could be called 
“learned,” while all the others had, often much 
against their will, mechanically memorized texts 
which they do not understand. 

The early history of Buddhism and Lamaism in 
the Kansu-Tibetan area is unclear; Lamaism seems 
to have developed only during the Yuan Dynasty, 
but its greatest progress was in the early years of 
Manchu rule; the suppression of a Lama revolt by 
the Chinese armies in 1723 was a blow from which 
Lamaism never completely recovered. Many Chi- 
nese emperors, and especially the first Manchu 
rulers, promoted Lamaism. F. L. Schram rejects 
the common theory that this was a policy designed 
to debilitate the turbulent border tribes: “The 
Chinese . . . knew very well that Lamaism had 
never changed the predatory instincts of the bar- 


barians, and that the Lamas in Tibet and Huang- 
chung had been just as savage warriors as the 
laymen” (p. 160). China regarded the sects and 
their monasteries as political powers and not as 
centers of an ideology; the emperors lavishly 
granted titles and privileges and contributed to the 
building of monasteries when it seemed politically 
wise to do so, but “always waited for an oppor- 
tunity to use them to further the interests of the 
empire.” Lamaism did not succeed in pervading 
the entire social and family life, it could not even 
produce “uniformity in religious thinking and 
penetrate all the relations of life” (p. 161). The 
main reason for this failure was that no churches 
existed where Monguors could pray in groups and 
receive religious instruction. Lamaism did not 
even create monasteries which could be compared 
with monasteries in the Western world. The chap- 
ters, in which the author deals with the organiza- 
tion of the lamaseries, are perhaps the most illumi- 
nating parts of the book. He describes in detail 
the complicated property relations: Living Bud- 
dhas and lamas have their own property and func- 
tions; the monastery as such is another economic 
unit, and the colleges a third unit—all three of 
them normally operating together in one complex 
of buildings. After reading these chapters, many 
parts of the study on early Chinese Buddhism by 
J. Gernet, Les aspects économiques du Bouddhisme 
(Saigon 1956), become much more understandable, 
while on the other hand, F. L. Schram’s analysis 
is corroborated by H. H. Vreeland’s study on Mon- 
golian monasteries. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that in the only case in which some possi- 
bility of calculating the percentage of lamas in re- 
lation to the total male population exists, F. L. 
Schram arrives at some 4% lamas—a percentage 
higher than that of China even at the height of 
Buddhism, but not high enough to influence seri- 
ously the population structure of the area (p. 55). 
He shows convincingly that the main importance 
of Lamaism was in its political and economic power 
over the population, and it seems that Lamaism 
developed most rapidly in periods in which no or- 
ganized worldly political power existed. 

The description of shamamism among the Mon- 
guors is certainly of equal interest. We find here 
many traits which have commonly been attributed 
to Siberian shamanism, but even more prominent 
are traits which in China are called Taoistic. The 
author tries to isolate the “original” shamanism, 
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especially the cult of the “ Twelve Tengris ” which, 
incidentally, can perhaps be traced even as far back 
as the Hsiung-nu period. He hints at the possi- 
bility that these twelve deities might be deities of 
the Far Eastern zodiacus, which sounds quite 
probable. The real problem, however, lies in the 
relations between shamanism and Taoism. The 
author can easily explain the fact that shamans 
are members of the Taoist guild as a political ex- 
pediency. But is the “God of the Five Roads” a 
Chinese Taoist deity which entered Monguor 
shamanism (and, as F. Grootaers has shown, Mon- 
golian religion)? Did Erh-lang and Chiang 
Tzii-ya and other figures from the so-called 
“novel” Feng-shen yen-t or the Hst-yu-chi repre- 
sent Chinese deities which spread to Mongols in 
Ch‘a-har, to Monguors in Kansu and to Miao and 
Lolo tribes in Szii-ch‘uan? Are the Chinese “wu” 
models for the Monguor shamans? Or do we here 
uncover much deeper and earlier connections? It 
seems that Chinesce Taoism of Chang Tao-ling’s 
type developed in West China in a contact zone of 
Tibetan and Chinese populations; it is now almost 
certain that this movement had some stimulus 
from a West Asian religion (perhaps a form of 
Iranian dualism). On the other hand, U. Harva 
and others have already long ago drawn our atten- 
tion to “Jranian” elements in Central Asian 
shamanism. It will perhaps be possible, with the 
help of all the new data on China’s western neigh- 
bors, collected by F. L. Schram, D. Schréder, D. 
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Graham, J. F. Rock, H. Hoffmann and many 
others during the last twenty years, to study the 
question of the origin and development of Chinese 
Taoism and shamanism from a new point of view. 
Thus, the chapters on the various public and 
private rites of the Monguors gain a special 
interest. 

In the end, the author studies the cult of heaven 
—a key concept in the theories of P. W. Schmidt; 
he denies that this cult represents a survival of a 
“Hochgott” and regards “Heaven” as one of 
many spirits “whose nature we have no means of 
distinguishing from that of the other spirits to 
whom more sacrifices were offered” (p. 157). It 
is also impossible to prove Nestorian influences 
upon the Monguors. Monguors had no notion of 
a heaven or a hell and even lacked the notion of 
an immortal soul. They never arranged their 
various deities into a heavenly hierarchy—just as 
they did not succeed in building a political hier- 
archy. They concentrated on the happiness and 
help needed during their lifetime and even Lama- 
ism was important for them only insofar as it 
served these needs. Yet, the life of the individuals 
and the society is permeated by the fear of spirits, 
especially the spirits of hailstorms, to a degree that 
paralyzes free human development. Elimination 
of this religion and its representatives is certainly 
no loss of intrinsic values. 


W. EBERHARD 
LAHORE 





China’s Cultural Tradition: What and Whither? 
By Derk Boppg. (Source Problems in World 
Civilization.) Pp. vi+ 90, 4 plates. New 
York: RrineHart & Company, INc., 1957. 


This considerable pamphlet is one of a series 
designed for the benefit of teachers who need re- 
liable but non-technical information about various 


phases of human history. Despite the title, the 
author has given more space than might be ex- 
pected to sociological matters, because they have 
not, as he says, “.. . commonly received the criti- 
cal analysis they deserve...” This emphasis was 
made at the expense of “... art, literature and the 
like,” which are not treated at all. The phrase 
“and the like” includes material culture and 
technology. 


In my opinion the book would have been more 


useful if it had presented a balanced picture of 
Chinese culture rather than a selected few aspects. 
Quite aside from art, literature and material cul- 
ture, I miss an account of the interaction of the 
Chinese with other great civilizations—those of 
the Turks, Mongols, Tibetans, Indians, Persians 
and Arabs come to mind—and particularly of the 
influence of these cultures on China. I also regret 
the shallow historical perspective: it will often be 
difficult for the lay reader to tell where the author 
refers to modern times and where to a generalized, 
timeless, and (to me) unreal China. 


The book is full of quotations, and a great many 
authorities are cited. For the convenience of the 
average American reader, these are in the main 
restricted to sources in English. This in itself 
seriously limits the value of the volume. I am 
astonished at the absence of all reference to such 
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distinguished contributors to our understanding of 
the Chinese cultural tradition as E. Chavannes, 
P. Pelliot, and P. Demiéville, and at the inclusion 
of a number of mediocrities. The very important 
contributions of contemporary Japanese and Chi- 
nese scholars are hardly noticed. 

The treatment of the Chinese language is re- 
markably antiquated. For all that we can read 
here, the modern science of descriptive linguistics 
might not exist. Here too great names are notable 
by their absence. Failure to write in the English 
language cannot be given as a reason for the omis- 
sion of the names of such eminent students of the 
Chinese language as W. Simon, P. A. Boodberg, 
Y. R. Chao, and G. A. Kennedy, to mention only a 
few. This is especially striking, since the publicity 
attending the appearance of this book states that 
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it and the others in the series provide “ key source 
materials ” and “essential background and bibli- 
ography.” This one certainly does not. 

I wish that I could say that the treatment of 
religion and cosmology was more sophisticated 
than that of language, but I fear that the quota- 
tions given as authoritative in these fields would 
rarely impress a technical philosopher or theo- 
logian as other than naive. 

I am not myself qualified to give serious com- 
ment on the parts of this volume devoted to social 
and political beliefs and institutions. 

For me the best of the book is comprised by 
three excellent reproductions of Chinese paintings. 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





A Roman City in Ancient China. By Homer H. 
Duss. (China Society Sinological Series, 
No. 5.) Pp. 4+ 48,1 map. London: THE 
CHINA Society, 1957. 


The China Society in London is known for its 
publication of lectures delivered periodically by 


distinguished scholars, such as A. C. Moule, L. 
Giles, and others. The lectures are published as 


occasional papers. One of these is the lecture of 
the prominent scholar of the Han period, Professor 
H. H. Dubs. His paper dwells particularly on 
the history of a city located south of today’s Yung- 
ch‘ang in the northwestward extension of Kansuh 
Province, named Li-jien (li-ch‘ten) or “ Rome,” 
which was already in existence by A.D. 5. 

The lecture is mainly an account of the conquest 
of a fortified town on the Talass River, between the 
Jaxartes and Lake Balkhash, along the Silk Road. 
The fort was built ca. 42 B.c. by Jzh-jzh, (chth- 
chth), Emperor (shan-yii) of the Huns, who at 
that time fled to Sogdiana and started to organize 
a new empire against China. In 38 B.c., two Chi- 
nese generals, Gan Yen-shou and Ch‘en T‘ang, 
were sent by Emperor Yiian to guard the Western 
Frontier Regions. In 36 B.c., they stormed the 
fortress of the shan-yii and finally, after prolonged 
assault, took it. 

Dubs has shown that the Hun emperor had in 
his fortress about 145 Roman soldiers who deserted 
him and joined the Chinese. Thereupon they were 
settled in a “specially created frontier city, to 


which the Chinese gave their name for Rome, 
which was Li-jien.” 

This is Dubs’ supposition, based on the fact that 
the legionaries of Crassus, who were held as war- 
prisoners by the Parthians, were assigned to guard 
the eastern frontier of Parthia. A group of the 
Romans, apparently, according to Dubs’ logic, es- 
caped and joined the shan-yii. In 36 B.c. these 
145 Roman soldiers constituted a quasi-colony in 
the special city built for them by the Chinese. 


Despite the facts of the fall of the fortress and 
the group of Roman legionaries, I would suggest 
that the Chinese ROMA existed over a longer 
period, with additions of new arrivals of captive 
legionaries during the subsequent wars of Rome 
with the Parthians, especially those of the Augus- 
tan period (27 B.c. to 14 a.p.). The period is 
important for its Asiatic wars, and the ascertained 
date of a.p. 5, when Chinese Rome already existed, 
makes my opinion more probable. The wars in the 
Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire, and 
events in Central Asia during the reign of Em- 
peror Augustus, especially in 6 B.c. to 16 A. D., cor- 
respond to the wars of the usurper Emperor Wang 
Mang. The disturbances in Central Asia in this 
period are associated with the rebellious outbreaks 
in the Western Territories of China which resulted 
in the defeats of the Hsiung-nu when they occupied 
Kashgaria. But in 3 B.c. to 11 A.p., the Hsiung- 
nu removed the Chinese from Kashgaria. The 
Kashgars struggled against the Chinese in the time 
when their western neighbours, the Parthians, 
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fought against Rome. The importation of the 
Roman prisoners of war to Kashgaria from Par- 
thia, undoubtedly, could be admitted as occuring 
during this period. The usurpation of the throne 
of China by Wang Mang ended in 23 A.D., per- 
mitting several local leaders to settle peacefully in 
the Western Territories. 

This era of the Augustan wars in Central Asia 
is nearer to the historical date of the foundation 
of Li-jien as traced to 5 A.D. Professor Dubs seems 
to go too far back, to 36 'B.c. and the Roman 
captives of that period. He does stress that the 
Roman tradition was preserved in Li-jien till the 
seventh century. Could it have lasted so long if 
it had not been strengthened by considerable addi- 
tions of Roman legionaries for whom a town in the 
Chinese borderlands was established in ca. 5 A. D.? 

Nothing particularly new is discovered in the 
lecture of Prof. Dubs. However, his mastery of 
historical logic based on a vast knowledge of 
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Roman and Chinese sources, confirms the Roman 
origin of the city of Li-jien. Professor Dubs be- 
longs to the small group of sinologists who know 
the Latin and Greek languages and histories. This 
rare species practically does not exist among con- 
temporary young sinologists. Their knowledge 
has become “technical,” non-humanistic in the 
sense of lacking vastness of study of subsidiary 
fields, and especially of the Western humanities. 
Dubs’ paper should be studied as an example of 
fine scholarship, and, in particular, of method and 
historical thinking. 

Dubs has added to his publication a table of 
Chinese words in the “ Chinese alphabetic script.” 
The table is tedious for the sinologist who prefers 
the characters in the text or assembled in a list at 
the end of the published work. The layman will 
never understand the usage of the table. 


UNIVERSITY OF NoTRE DAME B. SzczEsNIAK 





The Arts of the T‘ang Dynasty: A Loan Exhibi- 
tion Organized by the Los Angeles County 
Museum from Collections in America the 
Orient and Europe. January 8—February 17, 
1957. 


A useful catalogue of a well planned and gen- 
erously supported exhibition. A foreword by the 
curator of Oriental Art at the museum, Henry 
Trubner, ably summarizes the cultural history of 
the T‘ang and discusses its exuberant artistic ac- 
tivity in relation to the objects exhibited. In the 
catalogue proper each object is covered by a small 
but clearly printed photograph and a few sentences 
of description, with references to earlier publica- 
tions if any. 

Of the fields covered, the exhibition was of 
course weakest in painting, since so little remains 
from the T‘ang dynasty anywhere, and the best 
known attributions—like the “ Yen Li-pen” scroll 
of emperors in Boston—must either have proved 
unavailable or have been deliberately excluded as 
over-familiar. The prize among the secular pic- 
tures was the scroll fragment from the Abe col- 
lection in Japan, depicting the deities who rule the 
5 planets and the 28 constellations of the lunar 
zodiac. This is certainly not a T‘ang original, and 


much less a work by the Liang master Chang 
Seng-yu, as its title claims ; but even as an archais- 
tic pastiche of a later period its stylistic and ico- 


nographic interest merits closer study than it has 
so far received. 


The group of Buddhist paintings was dominated 
by a number of run-of-the-mill banners from Tun- 
huang, chosen by the Musée Guimet from among 
its less valuable items. In the field of sculpture 
the large stone pieces about which histories are 
written were rare, for obvious reasons. The major- 
ity of the Buddhist items were fragments, stone 
or wooden works in miniature, or gilded bronze 
figurines, these last including several unpublished 
objects of great charm. The sculptural side of 
T‘ang ceramic art was well represented by a group 
of tomb figures, both glazed and unglazed; here 
too there were a number of fascinating oddities in 
addition to the familiar types. The so-called minor 
arts were attractively shown in a rich selection of 
ceramic vessels, jades, metal mirrors, and objects 
in gold and silver (including a kind of crown and 
numerous delicately made fragments of women’s 
head-dresses ). 

In a great many of the exhibits, and particularly 
in the group of silver dishes, Sasanian influence is 
unmistakable. Points of contact with the Shésdin 
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treasures are numerous, as one might expect. In 
the case of one remarkable lacquered panel, show- 
ing a plump court lady standing in front of a 
garden tree, in the medium of silver inlay, the 
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resemblance to the well-known Shdsdin beauty- 
and-tree screen is perhaps just a shade too close 
for comfort. 


ALEXANDER SOPER 
Bryn Mawr Co.LireGe 





The Symbol of the Beast. The Animal-Style Art 
of Eurasia. By Dacny Carter. Pp. vii+ 
204, 48 plates. New York: THE RONALD 
Press Company, 1957. 


In the Hertz Lecture of 1942 Ellis H. Minns 
covered about the same ground as the author of 
the present book. Minns addressed an educated 
audience ; Mrs. Carter wrote for a public which has 
not gone beyond Junior High School. One ex- 
ample of her style will suffice: “References in 
ancient books [italics mine] had indicated the pos- 
sibility that some of the tribes of the steppe regions 
practiced tattooing. Hippocrates states, according 
to Rudenko [italics mine], that the Scythians, to 
increase their virility, branded shoulders, arms, 
breasts, hips, and loins. He also quotes Herodotus, 


Pomponius Mela, Ammianus, Marcelinus, and 
Pluvius Secundus as having written that certain 
tribes in the steppe regions practiced tattooing” 
(p. 68). Poor Ammianus Marcellinus has been 
cut in two; the mysterious Pluvius Secundus 
seems to be the younger Pliny. The map on pp. 
14-15 is characteristic of the whole book. The 
Scythian kurgan of Alexandropol in the Dnieper 
region is placed south of the Caucasus; the river 
Karakol in the Altai Mountains, where Kiseley 
dug in 1934, is transformed into a town and 
located on the Issyk-kul; the Bug, obviously bored 
by flowing so long into the Black Sea, has turned 
around, and joining the Vistula, flows into the 
Baltic. 
Orto J. MAENCHEN-HELFEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Tozai Koyaku Shi [“ History of Aromatics in East 


and West”]. By Yamapa Kentar6. 2nd 
ed. Pp. 513, 5 ill., 11 maps. Tokyd: Fuxv- 
MURA SHOTEN, 1957. 


Professor Yamada, the author of this important 
treatise, is Professor of the History of Commerce 
at Kinki University in Osaka, Japan. He pre- 
sents us here with a learned and comprehensive 
study of the international trade in perfumes, in- 
censes, spices and other aromatic substances since 
the earliest times. The main subdivisions of the 
volume give a hint, though by no means an ade- 
quate one, of its contents: 


1. Introduction: Aromatics 

2. History of Cinnamon in the Ancient Occident 
3. Introduction to the History of Ambergris 

4. History of Aromatics in Japan before Meiji 


But the reader may also learn about such diverse 
things as cardamoms, cassia, camphor, pepper, 
cedar oil, rose water, spikenard, styrax, sappan 
wood, aloes wood, nutmeg, balsam, sandalwood, 


bdellium, betel, myrrh, borneol, and many others. 
There is discussion of incense burners and scent 
bags, of aromatics in the ancient Indus Valley, of 
medieval Chinese commerce in the South Seas, of 
tribute and travel, of Basra and Babylon, of Era- 
tosthenes and Edrisi, to mention only a few. The 
book is richly documented from sources ancient 
and modern in many languages. Much of the 
information given would be unavailable except for 
the author’s control of such languages as Chinese. 
The maps are clear, the index is useful. The work 
is scientifically sound: Professor Yamada under- 
stands the technical distinctions among gum resins, 
oleo resins, balsams and so forth, and so about 
confusions in names and adulterations of commodi- 
ties. There is much valuable linguistic informa- 
tion. So much original research has gone into the 
book that it should be indispensible to all students 
of the history of civilizations, and especially to 
students of ancient and medieval trade. It is un- 
fortunate that it will be accessible only to those 
who read Japanese. 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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An Analytical Grammar of Shona. By G. For- 
TUNE. Pp. xv-+ 443. London: Lonemans, 
GREEN AND CoMPaANy, 1955. 


This book is a revision of a Ph. D. thesis, The 
Morphology of Central Shona, submitted by Father 
Fortune to the University of Cape Town in 1950. 
“Central Shona” is a cluster of eleven closely 
related forms, or dialects, of the Shona language, 
collectively known as Zezuru. These forms have 
a somewhat central location within the geographic 
area over which Shona is spoken in Southern 
Rhodesia and Mozambique. There are five other 
similar clusters of local varieties of Shona. These 
are Korekore, a group of nine dialects, north of 
Zezuru; Karanga, consisting of six, bordering on 
the south; a western group of seven, constituting 
Kalanga; Manyika, on the east, comprising thir- 
teen; and on the southeast, Ndau, a group of five 
local varieties. Considering its wide geographic 
distribution and the number of its speakers—more 
than a million, according to Doke ‘—Shona is an 
important Bantu language. 

Fortune’s study is based on Zezuru (the Sha- 
washa and Mbire dialects) and includes data from 
Karanga (the Govera and Mhari varieties) and 
Manyika (the Unyama and Guta forms), to which 
he says the work is applicable as well. Some 
forms are cited from Korekore and Kalanga also, 
and a few from other Bantu languages and Proto- 
Bantu for comparative purposes. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of 
which is concerned with phonology and orthog- 
raphy and the second with morphological analysis, 
which is by far the greater portion of the work. 

In the phonological analysis, the description of 
the sounds that occur in the several forms of Shona 
speech goes very little beyond the phonetic level, 
and the precise number of phonemes is left unde- 
termined. The distinction between consonant 
clusters and single consonant phonemes is not 
made clear. It is evident from the data given that 
the different varieties of Shona do not have a 
single set of consonant phonemes. These phonemic 
differences are indicated in the course of the 
analysis. Preferably, each set might have been 
exhibited in a separate table or shown specifically 
in the single table that is presented. Some of the 
sounds listed in that table are not phonemes. 


<csssesissianieuhenssssnnemsnesieeecnes 


*C. M. Doke, The Southern Bantu Languages (London, 
1954), 205. 
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There is a detailed analysis of sound changes 
that result from phonotactics. Most of them, if 
not all, are morphophonemic. The discussion of 
these changes involves a mixing of synchronic and 
diachronic phenomena, as when Fortune says, 
“both patent and latent vowels may be elided in 
Shona” (19) and has a section entitled “ Coa- 
lescence of a patent and a latent vowel” (23-24). 
He also includes “latent ” vowels as part of the 
prefixes of some of the noun classes (53 ff.). By 
definition, these “latent ” vowels do not occur in 
present-day Shona speech and properly are a part 
of Bantu history. Some of the alleged sound 
changes also are actually differences among the 
dialects—comparative differences in the develop- 
ment of the language—rather than current phono- 
logical processes. 

Fortune made no attempt to analyze, or even to 
describe, Shona tones. A high and a low tone are 
mentioned (63), both undoubtedly level, and some 
expressions are listed (182, 295, 372) that show 
clearly that tone is phonemic. 

The morphological analysis is made in terms of 
“parts of speech,” which “are distinguished ac- 
cording to their form, their meaning, and the type 
of grammatical function which they discharge in 
the sentence ” (45). The inclusion of “ meaning ” 
among these criteria led Fortune to unsatisfactory, 
not to say unfortunate, results, for when the 
“parts of speech” that he sets up are examined 
it is seen that some of them are semantic categories 
that overlap one another in terms of the linguistic 
FORMS which they comprise. Indeed, the “ parts 
of speech” are determined very largely by the 
English translations, so that the categories estab- 
lished reflect more the traditional “parts of 
speech ” in English than they do the formal char- 
acteristics of the Shona language. 


Thus, mukuru ‘big one’ (class 1) is listed as an 
“adjectival pronoun,” but in munhu mukuru ‘big per- 
son’ it is called an “adjective”; likewise, tose ‘all 
of us’ (translated ‘we all’) is a “quantitative pro- 
noua,” but in isu tose ‘all of us’ it is a “ quantitative 
qualificative.” mukuru, standing alone, could just as 
well be translated as ‘big person’ or ‘ big anything-else- 
of-class 1’ and on the basis of its structure it might be 
regarded as a noun of class 1. There is a corresponding 
plural form fakuru, and the syntactic concordances for 
these forms are the same as those for munhu ‘ person’ 
and @Banhu ‘people. It can be shown that murume 
‘man,’ Barume ‘men’ and mukadzi ‘woman,’ fakadzi 
‘women,’ listed as nouns of classes 1 (singular) and 2 
(plural) have the same structure as mukuru, consisting 
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in each instance of a prefix mu- (fa- pl.) and a stem 
kuru ‘big,’ -rume ‘male,’ or -kadzi ‘female.’ Compare 
pamusha pakuru ‘at the big village, karume ‘small 
male,’ nzou hadzi ‘female elephant.’ (hadzi < n-kadzi.) 
tose, likewise, is formed on the stem -se, and isu tose 
structurally is the same as imbga dzose ‘all dogs.’ 


Fortune defines all the “parts of speech” 
ser antically rather than morphologically. Mean- 
ing, therefore, rather than form, is his basic frame 
of reference. Meaning is the only difference be- 
tween nouns of classes 15 and 17, as the former are 
the same as verb infinitives and the latter are 
locatives. The system of concordances is the same 
in both cases, and on a strictly formal basis they 
should be grouped as a single class. Although 
Fortune sees a semantic aspect in all the classes, he 
recognizes its limitations and admits that “the 
concept of common significance cannot be included 
in the criterion of a noun class” (52). He fails 
to understand that meaning really is irrelevant to 
a formal description of Bantu noun classes and 
that to introduce it here or into other problems of 
morphological analysis is to create difficulties that 
otherwise would not arise. It was perhaps the 
failure to be governed by purely formal features 
that led Meinhof originally, and others after him, 


including Fortune, to regard the singular and 
plural forms of nouns as members of different 


classes. Although munhw ‘person’ and Banhu 
‘ people ’ belong to the same paradigm, the former 
is placed in class 1 and the latter is class 2. This 
is done notwithstanding the author’s observing 
that they “are closely linked, being respectively 
singular and plural forms” (50). 

Fortune uses some five pages in a discussion of 
what he calls “ prefixes in primary and secondary 
function” with nouns. What he actually shows 
is merely that the noun prefixes are derivational. 
(They are inflectional as well, of course.) Thus, 
he says that in rukoBa ‘river’ (hoBa pl.) the 
prefixes are in “ normal ” or “ primary ” function. 
(There really is no prefix in the plural form, al- 
though it may be reconstructed as n-, which he in 
fact lists!) In kakoBa ‘ small river’ (tukoBa pl.) 
the prefixes are in “ occasional” or “ secondary ” 
function. However, he is forced to admit that 
‘In the case of some stems in frequent association 
with several prefixes, it is difficult to decide which 
is the normal form” (58). One form, of course, 
is as “normal” as any other. When prefixes other 
than that of the verb infinitive are employed with 
stems on which verbs are formed, these prefixes are 
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said to be “in primary function” on the basis 
that there is a distinguishable suffix from that in 
verb forms. This seems arbitrary, and, moreover, 
such suffixes do not always exist. Compare kutapza 
‘to be captured,’ mutapza ‘ captive’; kubginya ‘ to 
shine,’ rubginya ‘splendor.’ In Badzimat ‘ several 
mothers’ (mai ‘mother,’ Bamai pl.), the prefix 
dzi- is called an infix, and Fortune speaks of the 
“infixing of prefixes” (57)! The noun prefix in 
class 5 is given as ri-, which, however, “is placed 
in square brackets to indicate that it now never 
appears as such ” (72). Forms such as 1go ‘wasp, 
mago pl.; ibvi ‘knee,’ mabvi pl.; tzwi ‘ word, 
mazwi pl., etc. are said to have a “ prothetic 1-,” 
which, “ not being part of the stem, disappears in 
class 6” (74), the plural form. Why are they not 
described as having a prefix 1- in the singular and 
a prefix ma- in the plural? 

In analyzing the verb, Fortune says that “ the 
simple stems consist of a verbal root + termina- 
tive. Such stems are commonly disyllabic; but 
there are also monosyllabic verb stems, and, while 
polysyllabic verb stems can usually be shown to be 
derivative, it is possible that some are simple” 
(198). What is called the “terminative” is a 
vocalic suffice (-a, -e, or -t), and the root and stem 
are identical unless a derivative suffix is added (for 
the causative, applicative, passive, etc.) so as to 
form a new stem. Since the syllable in Shona and 
in other Bantu languages consists of a consonant 
plus a vowel, a vowel, or a syllabic consonant 
(usually a nasal), verb stems cannot be described 
in terms of units of syllables and should rather be 
shown as combinations of phonemes. Most simple 
stems are of the type consonant (or consonant 
cluster) plus vowel plus consonant (or consonant 
cluster), consonant plus vowel plus semivowel, 
consonant plus semivowel, consonant cluster, single 
consonant, vowel plus consonant (or consonant 
cluster), ete. The order of the morphemes in the 
Shona verb is prefix (ku-), stem, plus one or more 
suffixes, the vocalic suffix having the final position. 


Examples are: ku-mir-a ‘to stand,’ ku-pfuw-a ‘ to keep 
stock,’ ku-gay-a ‘to grind,’ ku-suiga ‘to bind,’ ku-nw-a 
‘to drink,’ ku-bv-a ‘to come forth,’ ku-nzw-a ‘to hear, 
ku-p-a ‘to give,’ ku-om-a ‘to become dry,’ ku-amb-a 
‘to begin.’ In ku-p-iw-a ‘to be given,’ the suffix of the 
passive (-iw-, not -iwa, as Fortune has it) is added to 
the stem and the vowel suffix comes after it; in ku-mir- 
ir-a ‘to stand for, to wait for,’ the suffix of the applica- 
tive (-ir-, not -ira) is added similarly. -piw- and 
-mirir- may be regarded as new stems. Although For- 
tune says, “the derivative suffixes . . . replace the term! 
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native -a ...” (262), it is clear from these examples 
that such is not the case. The following forms, which 
contain other vocalic suffixes, show that -a is not part 
of the stem and that it is replaced by these other vowel 
suffixes: mu-p-e- ‘give him,’ with object prefix mu-, stem 
p-, and suffix -e; ndi-mir-e- ‘I am standing’ (lit., ‘I 
have stood up’; resultative aspect), with subject prefix 
ndi-, stem -mir-, and suffix -e; ha-ndi-ca-tor-i ‘I shall 
not take,’ with negative prefix ha-, subject prefix ndi-, 
future -ca-, stem -tor-, and suffix -i (c stands for a voice- 
less prepalatal affricative) : ku-tor-a ‘to take.’) 


These are only a few of the inadequacies that 
are found in Fortune’s study. The points of dis- 


agreement which the reviewer has with the analysis 
presented in this book are so numerous that a 
complete inventory of them cannot be given here. 
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Fortune may be commended for the mass of data 
that he has collected on the forms of Shona speech. 
A useful purpose can be found for them in com- 
parative studies of Bantu. His analysis of them 
leaves much to be desired. The omission of tones 
from the phonology is to be lamented. It is re- 
grettable that in the field of African linguistics 
there has been a general lack of realization that 
satisfactory morphological analysis must be based 
on serious phonological investigation, including in 
that investigation the phonemic analysis of tones. 


MarkK HANNA WATKINS 
HowaRD UNIVERSITY 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


MEETING AT PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY, 1957 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVENTH 
MEETING of the Society was held at Princeton 
University and Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey, on April 24, 25, and 26, 
195%. The following members of the Society 
registered their attendance: 


J. F. Armstrong, E. Ashikaga, S. D. Atkins, J. A. 
Bellamy, E. Bender, W. C. Benedict, P. E. Bergmann, 
S. H. Bess, E. W. Bethmann, Rhea C. Blue, D. Bodde, 
W. N. Brown, B. C. Crundage, B. W. Buchanan, Anne- 
liese G. Bulling, V. Busyakul, H. D. Cameron, S. V. R. 
Cammann, D. A. J. Cardozo, A. S. Chase, Elizabeth Anne 
Coats, W. C. Cowgill, V. E. Crawford, G. F. Dales, Jr., 
Florence E. Day, P. Delougaz, M. B. Dickson, Anne E. 
Draffkorn, I, Dyen, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, J. J. Finkelstein, 
D. N. Freedman, C. T. Fritsch, W. J. Gedney, Theresa 
Goell, A. Goetze, Beatrice L. Goff, Hetty Goldman, L. C. 
Goodrich, C. H. Gordon, E. I. Gordon, M. Greenberg, 
E. J. Greene, A. Grigolia, A. Guillaume, G. G. Hackman, 
E. Adelaide Hahn, W. W. Hallo, P. K. Hitti, H. M. 
Hoenigswald, E. Hofmann, S. H. Horn, H. P. Hurd, D. 
H. H. Ingalls, J. R. Irvine, S. Iwry, H. W. Jacobson, 
M. A. Jazayery, A. Jeffery, Mrs. A. Jeffery, Roberta 
Kahn, J. A. Kawar, G. A. Kennedy, S. N. Kramer, A. V. 
Kunst, K. Laki, T. O. Lambdin, W. G. Lambert, J. 
Lassner, W. Leslau, M. Levy, Mrs. Hildegard Lewy, 
J. Lewy, T. Y. Li, Ilse Lichtenstadter, A. Lippe, Mrs. 
Pahiya Lovejoy, W. S. McCullough, R. C. MeNeil, E. 
Mainz, Mrs. Marie Mainz, M. Mansoor, J. H. Marks, 
L. Marwick, W. A. Mather, W. H. Maurer, G. E. Men- 
denhall, F. Mezger, G. C. Miles, J. L. Mish, F. W. Mote, 
F. S. North, M. Oleott, W. G. Oxtoby, C. F. Pfeiffer, 
J. M. Plumer, M. H. Pope, Edith Porada, J. Puhvel, 
D. T. Ray, E. Reifler, R. H. Robinson, V. M. Rogers, 
F. Rosenthal, W. Samolin, E. D. Saunders, E. H. Schafer, 
W. K. Simpson, P. W. Skehan, R. M. Smith, E. A. 
Speiser, E. Spicehandler, W. E. Staples, F. J. Stephens, 
L. Sternbach, J. Stewart-Robinson, B. SzezeSniak, H. 
Tadmor, Elizabeth Thomas, L. V. Thomas, G. W. Van 
Beek, M. Vogelstein, G. P. Webb, M. M. Weinstein, A. G. 
Wenley, J. W. Wevers, R. J. Williams, R. B. Winder, W. 
Winter, J, Young, T. C. Young, S. Zeitlin, F. Ziadeh. 


(Total 133) 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Julius Lewy at 10:00 a.m., Wednesday, 
April 24. The Secretary-Treasurer stated that 


the detailed Treasurer’s Report had been adopted 
by the Executive Committee and that mimeo- 
graphed copies of this report were available at the 
registration table. He then presented the follow- 
ing summary of the report: 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1956 
Assets 
Investments, general funds (cost) 
Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney 
Scholarship Fund (cost) 

Cash deposited in the New Haven Bank, 
i! See rer ee eee re re eee 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 

Bank 
Cash deposited in the Connecticut Savings 
Bank 4,546.33 
Petty cash 5.01 
Value of inventory of printed books atcost 10,108.12 


59,750.86 
967.63 


18,156.91 


$131,885.99 
Liabilities 
General Endowment 
MME NN 5 ssa bcc Sareea el Sante 
Reserve Fund 
Special Nies Fund 
Miscellaneous gifts 
Life Membership Fund 
Capital gains 
Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 
Original bequest 
EE 6 5H nahh aa eek Reales 
EE dake atineestduexnecn seca peaho 


$ 21,300.00 
1,500.00 
1,251.56 

157.30 


50,768.55 
9,410.50 
34,553.16 


$131,885.99 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 

Receipts 
$ 20,030.22 
5,612.77 
6,747.79 
6,098.50 
350.41 
33.30 
203.43 
321.00 
5,161.03 
6,442.47 


Cash balance January 1, 1956 
Annual dues 


Advance payments 

Services and supplies sold.............. 
Author charges collected............... 
Collected for annual dinner............ 
Increase in endowment................ 
Securities liquidated (cost figure) 
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6,423.60 
16.00 
10.18 


Reader’s fee 
Miscellaneous 


$ 57,450.70 


Disbursements 


oO 
~ 


tr oS ty 


oorurh NO 


Producing and distributing Journal..... 

Expended for authors 

Secretary’s assistant and office expense... 

Cost of annual meeting and dinner....... 

Maintenance of Library 

Dues to ACLS 

Middle West Branch 

Comité International Permanent de Lin- 
guistes 

Publication costs 
Series 

Distribution costs of 
Series 

Crete PEIMNEGE «2 iescccacccives canes 

Award to Hackney Scholar 

Securities purchased 

Accrued interest on bonds purchased 

Miscellaneous 


“Ist e P IX 
crore oot 


oon 


50.00 

of American Oriental 
3,340.22 

American Oriental 
416.24 
321.40 
1,425.00 
17,403.26 
142.38 
17.86 


$ 33,774.82 


Cagh DAIGNOE oc oc cco ecascssavedscesas eee 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments 
of the American Oriental Society, and that we believe 
them to be correct and in accord with the report sub- 
mitted. We have also personally examined all securities 
in the safe-deposit box at the New Haven Savings Bank 
and find that they agree with the list submitted, 
herewith. 

Signed: Briggs W. BUCHANAN 
Signed: ARCH TREMAYNE 


January 21, 1957 


The Secretary continued his report as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society as of April 24, 1957 is 981. Of this total 862 
are corporate members, 94 life members, 24 honorary 
members, and 1 honorary associate. Since April 9, 1956, 
the date of my last report to the Society, 82 have been 
added to the roll. In the same period we have lost 23 
by resignation, and 28 for nonpayment of dues. 


Since the last annual meeting of the Society the 
Secretary has learned of the death of the following 
members. 

Carl Brockelmann, Professor Emeritus at the Martin 
Luther University of Halle-Wittenberg, Germany, was 
a world renowned scholar in the fields of Arabic Litera- 
ture, Islamics, and Turkology. His teaching career 
legan at the University of Breslau in 1900. He was 
subsequently Professor at Kénigsberg and Berlin. He is 
best known as the author of Arabische Literaturge- 
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schichte, und Grundriss der vergleichende Grammatik 
der semitischen Sprachen. Te was elected to honorary 
membership in the Society in 1931 and held similar 
memberships in the Oriental Societies of Germany, 
France, and Great Britain. He died May 6, 1956 in his 
eighty-eighth year. 

James Everett Frame, Professor Emeritus oi Sacred 
Literature at Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
devoted his life to the study and teaching of the New 
Testament. He is the author of A Critical and Ezegeti- 
cal Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Thes- 
salonians in the International Critical Commentary. He 
became a member of the Society in 1892 and a life 
member in 1932. Born in Boston March 24, 1868, he 
died at Princeton, New Jersey December 30, 1956. 

Edward Hicks Hume, distinguished physician, had a 
long career in medical service in China. He graduated 
from Yale in 1897 and received the degree of M. D. from 
The Johns Hopkins University in 1901. He became head 
of the Medical Department of Yale-in-China in 1905, 
and President of the institution in 1923. He wrote a 
number of books on medicine, the best known being 
Doctors East Doctors West. He became a member of 
the Society in 1909 and a life member in 1949. Born 
May 13, 1876 in India, he died in Wallingford, Con- 
necticut February 9, 1957. 

John E. McCall, a student and collector of Far Eastern 
art, had been a member of the Society since 1940. His 
graduate study was done at New York University and 
at Harvard. Born in Newark, New Jersey May 18, 1908, 
he died suddenly in Banff, Alberta, Canada, on July 26, 
1956. 

Ralph Marcus, Professor of Hellenistic Culture at the 
University of Chicago, had devoted himself to a rather 
wide range of subjects dealing with Old Testament his- 
tory and literature, the religions of the Ancient Near 
East, and lately the Dead Sea Scrolls. His earlier 
publications dealt with Josephus and Philo. Educated 
at Columbia and Harvard, he served as a member of the 
faculty of the Jewish Institute of Religion from 1927 to 
1943, when he joined the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. He became a member of the Society in 1920 
and a life member in 1953. Born in San Francisco 
August 17, 1900, he died in Chicago December 25, 1956. 

Julian Joel Obermann, Professor Emeritus of Semitic 
Languages at Yale University, distinguished himself in 
many fields of research including Semitic philology and 
epigraphy, Old Testament and Ugaritic studies, Islamic 
culture and Arabic philosophy. He was Privat-docent 
in Semitic Languages at the University of Hamburg, 
Germany in 1919-1923, Professor of Semitic Philology 
at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York in 1923- 
1931, and Professor of Semitic Languages at Yale Uni- 
versity since 1933. His first independent scholarly 
volume, The Philosophical and Religious Subjectivism 
of al-Ghazali brought him distinction, and his last major 
work as editor of the Yale Judaica Series will stand as 
his memorial. He became a member of the Society in 
1923 and a life member in 1953. Born in Warsaw, 
Poland June 14, 1888, he died in New Haven, Connecticut 
October 17, 1956. 

Henry Arthur Sanders, Professor Emeritus of Latin 
at the University of Michigan, devoted his scholarly life 
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to the study aud publication of numerous sources in 
Roman history, manuscripts of the Bible and the Church 
Fathers, and papyri and wax tablets. He became a 
member of the Society in 1924 and a life member in 
1953. Born in Livermore, Maine, October 22, 1868, he 
died in Ann Arbor, Michigan November 17, 1956. 

Elias L. Solomon, Rabbi of Congregation Shaare Zedek 
of New York City, was a lover of learning and a bene- 
factor of mankind. After his graduation from the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America in 1904, he 
served successively four congregations as Rabbi with a 
term of over thirty years at his last appointment. He 
became a member of the Society in 1921. Born in Vilna, 
Russia, he died in New York December 20, 1956 at the 
age of 77. 

Charles Cutler Torrey, Professor Emeritus of Semitic 
Languages at Yale University, was one of America’s 
great scholars in Semitics and Biblical studies. He 
fearlessly blazed new trails of thought which were some- 
times found controversial but always original and stimu- 
lating. Some of his major publications are: The Second 
Isaiah—A New Interpretation, Ezra Studies, and Our 
Translated Gospels. His academic training was at 
Bowdoin College, Andover Theological Seminary, and the 
University of Strassburg, then in Germany, where he 
received the Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1889. His 
teaching career began at Andover Theological Seminary 
in 1892. From there he went to Yale University in 
1900 where he remained until he became Emeritus in 
1932. He became a member of the Society in 1891 and 
a life member in 1907. He served as one of the editors 
of the Society from 1900 to 1908 and again from 1912 
to 1916. He was one of the Society’s Directors from 
1903 to 1911, from 1914 to 1921, and from 1926 to 1929. 
He was Librarian of the Society from 1924-1925. He 
was Vice-President from 1910-1911, and from 1916-1917. 
He was President of the Society from 1917-1918. He was 
the senior member of the Society and the senior past 
President. Born in East Hardwick, Vermont December 
20, 1863, he died in Chicago November 12, 1956 in his 
ninety-third year. 

The Secretary has been informed of the death of three 
other members but has failed to learn any details. These 
are: George M. Mauterer-Lévy, member of the Society 
since 1952, James Mellon Menzies, member of the Society 
since 1930, and Halvern Lamar Norris, member of the 
Society since 1935. 


It was voted to adopt the reports. 


The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 

The report of the Editor was presented by H. M. 
Hoenigswald as follows: 


Since the last annual meeting three numbers of 
Volume 76 and Volume 77, Number 1, of the JOURNAL 
have been published. With 264 pages, last year’s volume 
is somewhat smaller than Volume 75—the principal 
reason being that some typographically difficult matter 
is taking more time to prepare for printing than had 
been forseen. To our great satisfaction Central and East 
Asia are more strongly represented this time: these areas 
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account for 79 pages of original contributions and book 
reviews. Perhaps the ice is breaking, and contributions 
dealing with the Far East will be submitted in increas. 
ing strength. 

Dorothea F. Bleek’s Bushman Dictionary has been 
published as Volume 41 of the American Oriental Series. 
Volume 42, The Language of the Secret History of the 
Mongols by John C. Street, is due to appear very shortly. 
Two other volumes, Early Mesopotamian Royal Titles 
by William W. Hallo, and The Hitopadésa and its 
Sources by Ludwik Sternbach will follow. 

Three manuscripts were submitted as possible Supple 
ments to the JouRNAL. Action had to be deferred, how- 
ever, pending the Society’s consideration of the difficul- 
ties, postal and otherwise, which seem to be involved in 
continuing the publication of such Supplements. 

This report must conclude with an expression of 
thanks to the Associate Editors, George E. Mendenhall 
and Edward H. Schafer; to Zellig S. Harris and James 
B. Pritchard for assuming special duties; to many mem- 
bers of the Society for acting as readers, and in par. 
ticular to Ferris J. Stephens for helping the Editors 
meet an unusual number of delicate problems. 


Signed: Henry M. HOENIGSWALD, 
Editor 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary, as follows: 


During the year 1956/57, one hundred and fourteen 
volumes, twenty-three pamphlets, and two hundred and 
ninety-three numbers of periodicals have been added to 
the Library. Of the periodicals two hundred and sixty- 
five were in continuance of sets already in the Library; 
twenty-eight represent titles new to the Library. Of the 
monographs fifteen were gifts of members of the Society. 
Fourteen volumes have been bound; forty-two volumes 
have been borrowed on interlibrary loan; and fifteen 
volumes sent to the Editors of the Journal for review. 
One exchange has been re-established: with the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
is up to date. 

The following new set of rules for the use of the 
Library has been drawn up by the Librarian and ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee: 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society Liprary RULES 


1. The use of the room is limited to members of the 
Society and 

a. Members of the Yale faculty; 

b. Yale students doing advanced research in appro- 
priate fields who have been authorized by the 
reference librarian on duty at the desk: 

ec. other visitors authorized by the Chief Reference 
Librarian or his deputy. 

The key will be kept at the Circulation Desk and also 
a list of special users certified by the Chief Reference 
Librarian or his deputy. 
2. Printed books may be borrowed for a period of three 
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months with the privilege of two renewals of three 
months each, subject to recall after the initial two 
weeks for a member of the Society. Such privileges 
are limited to: 

Members of the Society; 

Members of the Yale Faculty; 

Yale students doing advanced research in appro- 

priate fields; 

. and such other persons as are certified by the 
Reference Librarian of Yale University Library 
on duty at the Desk. 


3. Books may be used in the Yale Library building by 


any member of the University by simply presenting 
a call slip at the Circulation Desk. 

. For the reference use of manuscripts and other mate- 
rial, application should be made to the Librarian of 
the Society. 


5. Books from this library may be lent to other libra-cies 


under the usual interlibrary loan regulations for the 
term specified above. 

3. Failure to comply with these regulations will result 
in the loss of borrowing privileges. 


The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


K. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam. Cer 
tamina poeseos latinae. 1955. 

Akurgal, E. Vorliufiger Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen 
in Sinope. Von E. Akurgal und L. Budde. 1956. 
(Tiirk Tarih Kurumu. Yayinlarindan, V. seri, no. 
14) 

Amati, S. Historia del Regno di Voxv del Giapone, Dell’ 
Antichita, Nobilita, E Valore Del Svo Re Idate 
Masamve. 1615 [Tokyo, 1954] & Supplement (in 
Japanese) consisting of a bibliography. 

Anderson, G. L. “Cathay and the way thither”: 
Oriental literature in the world literature program. 
1956. 

Andrae, T. Les origines de l’Islam et le Christianisme. 
Tr. de l’allemand par J. Roche. 1955. (Initiation 
4 l’Islam, 8) 

Arkell, A. J. A history of the Sudan, from the earliest 
times to 1821]. With a foreword by Sir Harold 
MaecMichael. 1955. 

Bareau, A. Les premiers conciles bouddhiques. 1955. 
(Paris. Musée Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque 
détudes, t. 60) 

Barthélemy, A. L. N. 
fase. 5. 1954. 

Bleek, D. F. A Bushman dictionary. 1956. American 
Oriental ser., v. 41) 

Bloch, J. The grammatical structure of Dravidian 
languages. Authorised translation from the original 
French by Ramkrishna Ganesh Harshé. 1954. 
(Deccan College Hand-book ser., 3) 

Boisselier, J. Tendances de l’art Khmér. Commentaires 
sur 24 chefs- d’euvre du Musée de Phnom-penh. 
1956. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque de 
diffusion, t. 62) 

Boneschi, P. L’inscription araméenne en caractéres 
proto-arabes d’un bord de vase trouvé & Ur. 1956. 

Boneschi, P. Kasaba et iktasaba: leur acception figurée 
dans le Qur’in. 1955. 


Dictionnaire arabe-frangais. 


Borton, H. Japan’s modern century. [1955] 

Carmody, F. J. Arabie astronomical and astrological 
sciences in Latin translation. A critical bibli- 
ography. 1956. 

Chakraberty, Chandra, 
India. [19552] 

Chiao-yii-yii-wén-hua-shé. Chung kuo chiao yii hsiieh 
shu yii wén hua. 1955. 

Conference on Asian Affairs, New York. Asian studies 
in undergraduate and teacher education. 1955 
[i.e. 1956] 

Congress fer Cultural Freedom, Rangoon, 1955. Cultural 
freedom in Asia. The Proceedings of a conference 
held at Rangcon, Burma, on February 17, 18, 19, 
and 20, 1955, and covered by the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom and the Society for the Extension of 
Democratic Ideals. [1956] 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Christian and oriental philosophy 
of art. [1956] 

Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum. Edited by an Inter- 
national Committee, Part III. Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions. v. 2. Private inscriptions of the classical 
period. Plates: Portfolio I: plates i-xxiv. The in- 
scription of Sar-MaShad. Ed. by W. B. Henning. 
1955. 

Crescent and green; a miscellany of writings on Pak- 
istan. [1956] 

Damascus, Institut Francais. Mélanges Louis Mas- 
signon. Tome I-II. 1956-57. 2v. 

Davis, M., ed. Israel: its role in civilization. [1956] 

De Young, J. E. Village life in modern Thailand. 1955. 

Dietrich, A. Arabische Briefe aus der Papyrussamm- 
lung der Hamburger Staats- und Universitiits- 
Bibliothek. 1955. (Hamburg. Staats- und Uni- 
versitits-Bibliothek. Veréffentlichungen, 5) 

Dunlop, D. M. The history of the Jewish Khazars. 
1954. (Princeton Oriental studies, v. 16) 

East and West; quarterly published by the Instituto 
italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente. v. 6, 
no. 4, 1956. 

Economie Weekly. India’s villages. Published by the 
Development Department, West Bengal. [A collec- 
tion of articles originally published in the Economic 
Weekly of Bombay] [1955] 

Ehrenkreutz, A. S. The place of Saladin in the naval 
history of the Mediterranean Sea in the Middle 
Ages. 1955. 

Elisséeff, S. The Chinese-Japanese Library of the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute at Harvard University. 
1956. 

Emst, P. van. Geld in Melanesié. Melanesian moncy. 
[1954] 

Evrin, S. Miisbet maneviyat etiidleri. V-VIII (cilt IT) 
{and] I (Ikinei basim) 1955-56. 

Ewers, J. C. The horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture. 
With comparative material from other Western 
tribes. 1955. ({U. S.] Bureau of American Eth- 
nology. Bulletin 159) 


Literary history of ancient 


Eysinga, W. J. M. van. Le 350iéme anniversaire du 
De iure praedae commentarius de Grotius. [19567] 

Farhadi, ’Abd al-Ghafftr. Le persan parlé en Afghan- 
istan; grammaire du kiboli. 1955. 
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Formosa, Ministry of Education. T‘ai wan shéng chiao 
yii t‘ung chi. 1955. 

Free China review. v. 6, no. 4-7, 9-11. 

Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
tion of the Charles Lang Freer medal. 
25, 1956. 1956. 

Gernet, J. Les aspects économiques du bouddhisme 
dans la société chinoise du Ve au Xe siécle. 1956. 
(Ecole frangaise d’Extréme-Orient. Publications, 
39) 

Gesar (Romances, etc. L’épopée tibétaine de Gesar, dans 
sa version lamaique de Ling. 1956. (Paris. Musée 
Guimet, Annales. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 61) 

Glacken, C. J. The great Loochoo; a study of Okinawan 
village life. 1955. 

Glazer, S. S. Bibliography of periodical literature on 
the Near and Middle East, 38. 1956. 

Goetz, H. Miri Bai: her life and times, a tentative 
critical biography. 1956. 

Green flag. v. 2, no. 2-3; v. 3, no. 1-2; v. 4, no, 1-5. 
1954-56. 

Gunasinghe, S. La technique de la peinture indienne 
d’aprés les textes du Silpa. 1957. (Paris. Musée 
Guimet. Annales. Bibliothéque d’études, t. 62) 

Hallade, M. Arts de l’Asie ancienne; thémes et motifs. 
III. La Chine. 1956. (Paris. Musée Guimet. 
Publications, Documents d’art et d’archéologie, t. 5) 

Hashimoto, M. Ancient Japan studied in the light of 
Far Eastern history. New ed., enl. and rev. [1956] 
(Tokyo. Téy6 Bunko. Publications, Ser. A. no. 38) 

Hayes, W. C. A papyrus of the late Middle Kingdom in 
the Brooklyn Museum (Papyrus Brooklyn 35.1446) 
ed, with translation and commentary. [1955] 
(Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Museum. 
Dept. of Egyptian Art. Publications) 

Ileras, H. Studies in Proto-Indo-Mediterranean culture. 
v. 1, 1953. (St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, Indian 
Historical Research Institute. Studies in Indian 
history, no. 19) 

Hickmann, H. Le probléme de la notation musicale dans 
Egypte ancienne. 1955. 

lickmann, H. Terminologie musicale de l’Egypte an- 
cienne. 1955. 

Hikata, R. A _ historical study of the thoughts in 
Jitakas and the similar stories. 1954. 2v. (Tokyo. 
Toy6 Bunko. Publications. Ser. A, v. 35) 

{looper, J. T. The art of primitive peoples, by J. T. 
Hooper and C, A. Burland [1954] 

Hubschmid, J. Schliiuche und Fisser. Wort- und sachge- 
schichtliche Untersuchungen, 1955. (Romanica hel- 
vetica, v. 54) 

Hutchison, E. H. Violent truce. A military observer 

looks at the Arab-Israeli conflict, 1951-1955. 1956. 

Shaddid, Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, ’Izz al-Din. 

al-A’lik al-khatira [La description de Damas, ed. par 

Sami Dahan] 1956 

Ikram, S. M. ed. The cultural heritage of Pakistan. 
Ed. by P. Spear and S. M. Ikram. [1955] 

Iqbal; a journal of the Bazm-i-Iqbal. v. 4, no. 1, v. 5, 
no. 1, 1955-56. 

Jain Mission Society, Bangalore. 
1955. 


1956. 
First presenta- 
February 


Ibn 


Aspects of Jainism. 
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Joshi, R. V. Pleistocene studies in the Malaprabha 
basin. 1955. (Deccan College Research Institute 
and Karnatak University Publication, no. 1) 

Jungfleisch, M. Les moules de monnaies impériales 
romaines (essai bibliographique) par M. Jung- 
fleisch et J. Schwartz. 1952. (Egypt. Service des 
Antiquités, Annales. Supplément. Cahier, 19) 

Katre, S. M. Introduction to Indian textual criticism, 
With appendix II by P. K. Gode. 1954. (Deccan 
College Hand-book ser. 5) 

Kishimoto, Hideo, comp. Japanese religion in the Meiji 
era. Translated and adapted by J. F. Howes. [1956] 
({Kaikoku Hyaku-nen Kinen Bunka Jigyékai. A 
cultural history of the Meiji era, 1868-1912, v. 2]) 
Centenary Culture Council series. 

Lamak and Malat in Bali and A Sumba loom. Th. P. 
Galestin. A Malat-story illustrated on a Balinese 
painting; L. Langewis. A woven Balinese Lamak; 
R. Bolland. Weaving a Sumba woman’s skirt. 1956. 
(Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam. Department 
of Cultural and Physical Anthropology, no. 53) 

Léger, F. Les influences occidentales dans la révolution 
de l’Orient: Inde, Malaisie, Chine, 1850-1950. [v. 1] 
[1955] (Civilisations d’hier et d’aujourd’hui) 

Lensen, G. A. Russia’s Japan expedition of 1852 to 1855. 
1955. 

Leslau, W. Arabic loanwords in Harari. 1956. 

Leslau, W. Arabic loanwords in Tigré. 1956. 

Lewy, I. The growth of the Pentateuch, a literary, 
sociological, and biographical approach. Introd. by 
R. H. Pfeiffer. [1955] 

Lingat, R. Les régimes matrimoniaux du Sud-Est de 
Asie. t. 2: Les droits codifiés. 1955. (Ecole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient. Publications, v. 34) 

London. University. Percival David Foundation of 

Chinese Art. Illustrated guide to the collection, 
by Lady David. 1956. 

Luomala, K. Voices on the wind; Polynesian myths 
and chants. Illustrated by J. Feher, [c1955] 
McCutcheon, R. P., ed. The present-day relevance of 

eighteenth-century thought. [1956] 

Mahabhirata. Selections. Hng. tr. Ganguli. The Mahi- 
bhirata of Vyasa Krishna Dwaipayana. Selections 
from the Adi parva and the Sambha parva [ed. by 
8S. C. Nott] [1956] 

Mahiabhirata, Selections. Jtal. tr. Pisani. Mahabharata. 
Episodi scelti con introduzione e note a cura di V. 
Pisani. [1954] (Collana di traduzioni: I grandi 
serittori stranieri, 177) 

Man wén lao tang. Tongki fuka sindaha hergen i dangse 
‘The secret chronicles of the Manchu dynasty ’ 1607- 
1637 a.p. Tr. and annotated by Kanda Nobuo [and 
others] 1955-56. 2v. (Tokyo. Téy6 Bunko. Publica- 
tions. Ser. C, no. 12) 

Mayer, L. A. Bibliography of Moslem numismatics, 
India excepted. 2d, considerably enl. ed. 1954. 
(Oriental Translation Fund, London. [Publications] 
New ser. v. 35) 

Mayer, L. A. Islamic architects and their works. 1956. 

Mehta, M. L. Outlines of Jaina philosophy; the essen- 
tials of Jaina ontology, epistemology and ethics. 
With a foreword by Shri B. P. Wadia. [1954] 
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Mehta, M. L. Outlines of karma in Jainism, [1954] 

Mellema, R. L. De Islamietische Staat en de Grondwet 
1956 van Pakistan. [1956] ([Royal Tropical In- 
stitute, Amsterdam. Department of Cultural and 
Physical Anthropology] no. 54) 

Mellema, R. L. Wayang puppets; carving, colouring 
and symbolism. Including the translation of a 
Javanese article on the construction of wayang- 
puppets by Sukir. Mantle Hood: English transla- 
tion. 1954. (Royal Tropical Institute, Amsterdam. 
Department of Cultural and Physical Anthropology, 
no. 48) 

Mellink, M. J. A Hittite cemetery at Gordion. 1956. 
(University Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 
Museum monographs ) 

Mirza, R. N. A Central Asian study; Khorezm (or 
Khwerism), the land of the sun, the garden of Eden. 
[1956] 

Mishra, Umesha. 
[1954] 

Muhammad ibn Sa‘id, al-Busiri. Een 16de eeuwse maleise 
vertaling van de Burda van al-Busiri (Arabisch 
lofdicht op Mohammad), uitgegeven en vertaald 
door G. W. J. Drewes. 1955. (Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- et Volkenkunde The Hague. Verhandelingen, 
v. 18) 

Mukerjee, R. The social function of art. [1954] 

Muses, C. A. East-West fire; Schopenhauer’s optimism 
and the Lankavatara sutra. 1955. 

Oppenheim, L. The interpretation of dreams in the 
ancient Near East; with a translation of an Assyrian 
dream-book. 1956. (American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia. Transactions, n.s., v. 46, pt. 3) 

Our heritage; bulletin of the Department of Postgradu- 
ate Training and Research, Sanskrit College, Cal- 
cutta. v. 1, pt. 1. 1953. 

Pakistan Historical Society. Journal. v. 2, pt. 3-4; v. 4, 
pt. 2. 1954-56. 

Parikh, J. T. Sanskrit comic characters. 1952. 

Parikh, J. T. The Vidisaka: theory and practice. 
1953. (Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan studies, no. 2) 

Parrot, A. Discovering buried worlds. [1955] 

Paszkiewicz, H. The origin of Russia. [1954] 

Patel, R. I. Sarasvatichandra; a critical estimate. 1955. 
(Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan studies, no. 5) 

Pei, M. A. A dictionary of linguistics [by] M. A. Pei 
and F. Gaynor. [1954] (Mid-century reference 
library ) 

Petrasch, E. Die Geschichte der tiirkischen Trophien- 
sammlung des Markgrafen Ludwig Wilhelm von 
Baden. 1952. 

Pisani, V. Storia delle letterature antiche dell’India. 
[1954] (Thesaurus litterarum. Storia delle let- 
terature di tutto il mondo) 

Ratnamilivadina. Ratnamalivadina. A garland of 
precious gems; or, A collection of edifying tales, 
told in a metrical form, belonging to the Mahayana. 
Ed. by Kanga Takahata. 1954. (Tokyo. Téyd 
Bunko. Publications. Ser. D, v. 3) 

Renselarr, H. C. van. Asmat; art from Southwest 
New Guinea. Photos: R. L. Mellema. Text: H. C. 
van Renselaar. [19567] (Royal Tropical Institute, 


A critical study of the Bhagavadgita. 
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Amsterdam, Department of Cultural and Physical 
Anthropology, no. 55) 

Riepe, D. Early Indian hedonism. [1956] 

Riepe, D. Recent Indian philosophical literature. 

Romulo, C. P. The meaning of Bandung. [1956] 
Weil lectures on American citizenship) 

Rossell, W. H. ed. A handbook of Aramaic magical 
texts. 1953. (Shelton Semitic ser., no. 2) 

Rubissow, H. Art of Asia. [1954] 

Saad, Z. Y. Ceiling stelae in Second Dynasty tombs 
from the excavations at Helwan. 1957. (Egypt. 
Service des Antiquités. Annales. Supplément. Cahier, 
21) 

Sankarananda, Swami. The Indus people speak. 

Schroeder, E. ed. 
thology. 1955. 

Sen, N. M. Un-Paninian nominal declension in the 
Rimayana. 1955. 

Shah, U. P. Studies in Jaina art. 1955. 

Shri Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan. Bulletin of the 
Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, The Sarvajanik Edu- 
cation Society, no. 1-3. 1954-56. 

Simonsson, N. Indo-tibetische Studien. Die Methoden 
der tibetischen Ubersetzer, untersucht im Hinblick 
auf die Bedeutung ihrer Uhbersetzungen fiir die 
Sanskrit-philologie. I. 1957. 

Sino-Indian studies. v. 5, pt. 1-2. 1955-56. 

Sohoni, S. V. Kalidisa, Hala Saitavahana & Candra 
Gupta II. 1955. 

Sternbach, L. Cainakya’s aphorisms in the Hitopadega 
(I). 1956. (American Oriental Society. Publica- 
tions. Offprint ser., no. 28) 

Swindler, D. R. A study of the cranial and skeletal 
material excavated at Nippur. 1956. (University 
Museum, University of Pennsylvania. Museum 
monographs ) 

SzezeSniak, B. Russian knowledge of Japanese geogra- 
phy during the reign of Peter the Great, a bibli- 
ographical note. 1956. 

Tagore, Sir R. A Tagore testament, translated from the 
original Bengali by Indu Dutt. [1954] 

T‘an, Ch‘un-lin. The Boxer catastrophe, by Chester C. 
Tan. 1955. (Columbia University. Faculty of 
Political Science. Columbia studies in the social 
sciences, no. 583) 

Tatia, N. Nayas; ways of approach & observation. 
[1952] 

Tavadia, J. C. Indo-Iranian studies II: The first three 
Gathas of Zarathustra and the four principal 
prayers in Avestan texts, translation and eommen- 
tary. 1952. (Visva-bharati studies, 15) 

Tiflis. Muzei Gruzii. Opisanie gruzinskikh rukopisel 
Gosudarstvennogo muzeia Gruzii. Sostavila i pod- 
gotovila k pechati L. I. Kutateladze, pod red. I. V. 
Abuladze. v. 2-3. 1948-51. 2v. 


Till, W. C. Koptische Grammatik (Saidischer Dialekt) 
1955. 


Toronto. Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Loan 
exhibition of Chinese paintings. Selection and text 
by Hsien-Ch‘i Tseng. Organized by F. Caro for the 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, May-June, 
1956. [1956] 


1955. 
(The 


[1955] 
Muhammad’s people; a tale by an- 
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Trabulsi, A. 
Ve siécle de l’'Hégire (XIe siécle de J. C.). 

U. S. Mutual Security Mission to China. 
development on Taiwan, 1951-1955. 1956. 

Unvala, J. M. A unique manuscript of the Vidévdat. 
1954. 

Upadhye, A. N. Mahavira and his philosophy of life. 
{[1956?] (The Indian Institute of Culture, Basa- 
vangudi, Bangalore. Transaction no. 25) 

Vira, Raghu. Studies in the Jaiminiya Brihmana (Bk. 
1) [by] Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra. 1955. 

Wada, K. Studies on the history of Far East (Man- 
churia), by Sei Wada. 1955. (Tokyo. Téyé Bunko. 
Publications, Ser. A, no. 37) 

Wadia, R. A. The Bombay Dockyard and the Wadia 
master builders. 1955. 

Wilbur, C. M., ed. Documents on communism, national- 
ism, and Soviet advisers in China, 1918-1927; papers 
seized in the 1927 Peking raid. Ed. with introduc- 
tory essays, by C. M. Wilbur and Julie Lien-ying 
How. 1956. 

Wood, E. Yoga dictionary. [1956] 

Woodman, D. The Republic of Indonesia. 1955. 

Woolley, Sir C. L. Dead towns and living men, being 
pages from an antiquary’s notebook. [1956] 

Wu, Wén-chin. Leaders of twentieth-century China, by 
Eugene Wu. 1956. (Stanford University. Hoover 
Institute and Library. Bibliographical ser., 4) 

Zajaczkowski, A. Zarys dyplomatyki osmahsko-tureckiej 
[by] A. Zajaezkowski [and] J. Reychman. 1955. 

Ziadeh, F. J. An introduction to modern Arabic, by 
F. J. Ziadeh [and] R. B. Winder. 1955. 


La critique poétique des Arabes jusqu’au 
1955. 
Economic 


JAMES T. BABB, 
Librarian 


Signed : 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee : 


As directed by the Constitution of the Society the 
Executive Committee has acted in behalf of the Society 
since the last annual meeting and now begs to report 
its acts, Part of its acts were taken by mail ballots and 
part at a meeting held yesterday afternoon and last 
night at the Princeton Inn. A total of 68 applicants 
were elected to membership in the Society. On learning 
of a resolution adopted by the Western Branch proposing 
that the Branch should make a financial contribution 
to the American Council of Learned Societies, the Com- 
mittee adopted a minute expressing complete agreement 
with the sentiment of the resolution of the Western 
Branch expressing approval of the American Council of 
Learned Societies but pointing out that such expendi- 
tures of funds are made only by the Society’s treasury. 

Six members of the Society have been appointed as 
delegates to represent it at the XXIVth-International 
Congress of Orientalists as follows: W. N. Brown, A. 
Goetze, G. G. Hackman, E. Adelaide Hahn, J. Lewy, and 
E. A. Speiser. It has been determined to hold the next 
annual meeting of the Society jointly with that of the 
Association for Asian Studies in New York City. The 
exact date and headquarters hotel will be announced 
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later. A, Jeffery was appointed Chairman of the Com 
mittee on Program and Local Arrangements for the 
meeting of 1958 with A. Lippe, G. C. Miles, H. Orlinsky, 
and C. K. Wilkinson as other members of the Committee. 

New rules for the use of the Society’s Library were 
approved as proposed by the Librarian, The report of 
the Treasurer for 1956 and a proposed budget for 1957 
were adopted. The Editors were authorized to set up a 
new series of publications to be known tentatively as 
the American Oriental Society Essays, to replace the 
Supplements to the Journal but not to be distributed 
with the Journal. The Treasurer was authorized to set 
up the proper account on his books to provide for the 
new series. It was voted to recommend to the Society 
the election to honorary membership of Professor Keppel 
Archibald Cameron Creswell of the American University 
of Cairo, Egypt. R. T. Paine was reappointed for a 
three-year term as a member of the Committee on the 
Hackney Scholarship, Mr. Martie Wing Young was 
appointed Hackney Scholar for 1957-58 with an award 
of $2,500 plus tuition. B. W. Buchanan was appointed 
Chairman of the Committee on the Enlargement of 
Resources and P. Thieme was appointed a member of 
the Committee on the Promotion of Oriental Research 
for a term of three years. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
It was voted to elect as an honorary member of 


the Society Professor Keppel Archibald Cameron 
Creswell. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by D. H. H. Ingalls as follows: 

The delegate of the American Oriental Society to the 


American Council of Learned Societies attended the 
annual meeting of the Council in New York January 


24-25, 1957. Both before and since that date he has 
received a large number of communications from the 
Council. On the basis of the meeting and the communi- 
cations he has the honor to report as follows to the 
Society. 

During 1956 the official activities of the Council 
followed the pattern of former years in arranging con- 
ferences and in supporting programs of teaching and 
publication in the humanities. It managed a fund of 
$250,000 given by the Ford Foundation for the Program 
in Oriental Languages carried on in the summer of 1956 
at the University of Michigan. It continued its work 
of compiling the Dictionary of American Biography and 
producing texts for the English for Foreigners Program. 
Further details may be found in the Summary of Activi- 
ties during 1956, available from the Council. New de- 
velopments were the creation of a permanent endowment 
fund of $58,500 and the creation of about 100 Regional 
Associates, the nature of whose activities will be de- 
scribed hereunder. 

At the meeting of the Council’s Board of Directors 
in New York City January 23, 1957 it was voted: 


1) To elect Frederick Burkhardt executive head of 
the ACLS for a five-year term, beginning July 1, 1957 
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2) To appoint J. Fletcher Wellemeyer as Acting 
Executive Director of the ACLS for the period between 
January 25, 1957 and July 1, 1957. 

3) In recognition of many years spent with resources 
of energy, wit, and sense of style in the service of 
humanistic enterprise, and especially for the imple- 
mented desire to call in the Eastern world to redress 
the imbalance of the West, to express gratitude for a 
job well done to the retiring Executive Director, Morti- 
mer Graves. 


The members of the Council, meeting on January 
24-25 elected the following officers: 

For the year 1957-58: Chairman, Howard Mumford 
Jones; Vice-Chairman, Walter H. C. Laves; Secretary, 
Paul L. MacKendrick; Treasurer, Harold B. Hoskins. 

For a four-year term as members of the Board of 
Directors: Curt F. Biihler; Rensselaer W. Lee. 

For a four-year term as Members-at-large: 
Oppenheimer; Francis Henry Taylor. 


Robert 


At the same meeting steps were taken to amend the 
bylaws of the Council in such fashion as to change the 
title of ‘Executive Director’ to that of ‘ President’ 
and to transfer the main office of the council from Wash- 
ington to New York. 

On January 24 the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
announced the receipt by the ACLS of two very large 
gifts. The Ford Foundation had given the Council 
$2,500,000.00 to be used for fellowships, special projects 
in scholarship and education, and administrative ex- 
penses. The Carnegie Corporation had contributed 
$500,000.00, half of which is to provide fellowships for 
individual scholars, and half of which is for the general 
support of the Council. Both grants cover a five-year 
period. 

The proposed annual budget for the use of these funds 
may be summarized as follows: 
$150,000 

170,000 

300,000 


1) Central Establishment (administrative) 
2) Meetings and Conferences........ 
3) Fellowships and Grants............... 


$620,000 


The following items of this budget seem to be of 
particular interest to the AOS. 


Representation at Foreign Meetings. A sum of $35,000 
is allotted to this purpose. Some details have been 
furnished, but in a wording that is not quite definite. 
The AOS delegate infers that these funds may be used 
to support delegates from a member society in their 
attendance at foreign meetings and congresses if official 
application is made by the member society and approved 
by the ACLS. It is noted that more favor will be shown 
to requests for participation in general congresses than 
those limited to a single discipline. The AOS delegate 
is writing to the ACLS for more precise information. 

Regional Associates. A sum of $10,000 is allotted for 
the appointment of 100 Regional Associates. These 
associates are to be appointed from various university 
and college centers throughout the country. They are 
to submit quarterly reports to the ACLS on the state 


of the humanities in their respective areas including 
information on promising projects and individuals. For 
their services and reports each Regional Associate will 
receive an honorarium of $100.00. 

For the selection of these Regional Associates the 
United States has been divided into nine regions, each 
of these being further divided into a number of ‘ areas.’ 
The regions are New England, Middle States and Mary- 
land, Upper South, Lower South, Middle West, Great 
Plains, Southwest, Mountain States, Pacific States. 
Within the first four regions as here listed, areas have 
by now been assigned and Regional Associates selected, 
8 areas and associates for New England, 15 for the 
Middle States and Maryland, 7 and 5 for the Upper and 
Lower South respectively. Members of the Council have 
been furnished with abstracts of two reports from these 
new associates. One of these seems to the AOS delegate 
a poor affair, dealing with such matters as small inter- 
library loans, committees for Ph. D. programs and minor 
administrative details. The other is a conscientious at- 
tempt to state what the various scholars in the area are 
trying to accomplish, the report being based on ques- 
tionnaires and conversations with the scholars in question. 

Fellowship Program, The funds for this program are 
to be allotted as follows: $100,000 for senior faculty 
fellowships. These will be fellowships of $10,000 each 
and are to be awarded to associate professors or full 
professors on permanent tenure in an academic institu- 
tion or the equivalent. $100,000 for junior faculty fel- 
lowships. These will be fellowships of about $5,000 each 
to be awarded to persons with the rank of assistant 
professor in an academic institution or its equivalent. 
$100,000 for grants-in-aid to young scholars. These will 
be between $1,000 and $3,000 each and may be granted 
to scholars before the completion of their Ph. D, thesis 
if their projects are sufficiently advanced (i.e. at least 
two-thirds completed). 

It is not yet quite clear just how these fellowships 
are to be granted. Further announcements are promised 
within the near future. At present it seems that the 
ACLS will require all applications to be made directly 
to the Council but will accept suggestions and advice 
both from the member societies and from the new 
regional associates. The AOS delegate, acting on the 
advice of the AOS executive council, will communicate 
with the Council in an effort to make sure that the 
ability and experience of the AOS are employed to the 
fullest extent in aid of the fellowship program. 

The AOS delegate finds the executive committee of 
the AOS in agreement with his own feeling of profound 
gratitude to the two foundations who have contributed 
such large gifts to the ACLS and of gratitude to the 
officers of the ACLS who have urged and guided these 
acts of generosity. If these millions are employed 
toward such goals as the ACLS has striven for courage- 
ously and impecuneously in the past, this will represent 
a major accomplishment in American scholarship. 


Signed: DaniEL H. H. INGALLS 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
The report of the Society’s delegate to the Inter- 
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national Union of Orientalists was presented by 
A. Goetze as follows: 


Since the last report, which was presented two years 
ago, the International Union of Orientalists has con- 
tinued to support the large projects mentioned in that 
report; namely: 

(1) A handbook of Turkology 

(2) Continuation of a Sanskrit dictionary 

(3) Materials bearing on Sumerian lexicography 

(4) Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum 

(5) International Egyptological bibliography 

(6) International Buddhistic bibliography 

(7) International Ethiopic bibliography 

A general meeting of the Union has been scheduled 
in conjunction with the XXIVth International Congress 
of Orientalists, to be held in Miinchen, Germany, at the 
end of August. Owing to the unfortunate death of 
Professor Kaare Grgnbech of Copenhagen, the Union’s 
president, your representative has been asked to preside 
over that meeting. The main business will be to recom- 
mend to the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies and through it to UNESCO the 
continued support of the projects mentioned above. 


Signed: ALBRECHT GOETZE 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 


Oriental Research was presented by the Secretary 
as follows: 


In last year’s report to this Society, the Director of 
the Jerusalem School, Professor Patrick W. Skehan, was 
complimented on providing wise direction in the midst 
of very disturbed and difficult conditions. One would 
have to find stronger adjectives to characterize the situa- 
tion in the Near East since our last meeting. Director 
Dentan has described it as the year when everything has 
happened. But despite military and political quakes, 
a real earthquake in Palestine, and the biggest snow- 
storm in years in Jerusalem, the Schools have had a 
very good year. With Director Skehan at Jerusalem 
(1955-56) were Professor George E. Mendenhall as An- 
nual Professor, Mr. Ray L. Cleveland and Professor 
Mare H. Lovelace as Fellows, and Rev. Léandre Poirer 
as Honorary Fellow. Professor Mendenhall and the two 
Fellows took part in Miss Kenyon’s British School of 
Archaeology campaign at Jericho. The joint expedition 
with the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary under 
the direction of Professor W. H. Morton at Dhiban 
lasted from April 15th to June 9th, resulting in the 
recovery of substantial evidences of Iron Age strata. 
The Catholic Biblical Association made a generous con- 
tribution toward the cost of the expedition. 

The new Director (1956-57), Professor Robert C. 
Dentan, took over the School’s affairs on July 1, with 
Professor H. Neil Richardson as Annual Professor, and 
Doctors David C. Pellett and Lawrence E. Toombs as 
Fellows. Director Dentan has shown himself a most 
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capabie and diplomatic administrator through the crisis 
of last October and November and its aftermath, and in 
the changes resulting from the departure of G. L. Hard- 
ing as Director of Antiquities. Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr. 
was in Jerusalem in the summer of 1956 at work on the 
scrolls. The school was evacuated on October 31st, 
spending a week at Athens and then moving to Beirut, 
but near the end of November Dr. and Mrs. Dentan and 
the students were able to return to Jerusalem. Pro- 
fessor Richardson and his family had returned to this 
country from Athens. 

The joint expedition with the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific and the University of Pennsylvania at 
el-Jib, with Professor James B, Pritchard in charge, had 
a very successful ten-weeks dig this past summer. The 
December number of the BA contains a summary of the 
results by Professor Pritchard. The large open reservoir 
northeast of the mound was disclosed to be no earlier 
than the Roman period, but a large rock-cut pool, 
abandoned no later than the sixth century, on the top 
of the mound was discovered and partially excavated; 
from it came two jar handles bearing the name 
““Gibeon.” The stepped tunnel of the water system was 
cleared, giving details of this important addition to the 
understanding of such defensive water systems. 

The Schools were afficiated with the Drew Theological 
Seminary—McCormick Theological Seminary expedition 
at Shechem last summer, with Professor G. Ernest 
Wright as Archaeological Director and Dean Bernhard 
W. Anderson as Administrative Director. In three-weeks 
work remarkable results were achieved in clarifying the 
East Gate area, which provided important data on the 
chronology of Shechem. The expedition recovered the 
earliest coin found in Palestine, belonging to the late 
sixth or early fifth century. Preliminary reports of 
these excavations appear in the BASOR for December 
and the BA for February. 

For next year (1957-58) Professor H. Neil Richard- 
son has been appointed Field Director and Professor 
O. E. Sellers Professor of Archaeology and Special 
Representative of the Board of Trustees, with Dr. Robert 
W. Funk Annual Professor. Mr. Paul W. Lapp and Dr. 
Joseph Fitzmyer are appointed as Fellows. Approval 
has been given for a joint expedition with Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary and McCormick Theological Seminary 
at Shechem this summer, and Professor James L. Kelso 
has been granted use of the Jerusalem School equipment 
in excavations at Bethel following the excavations at 
Shechem. 


The Baghdad School has had one of its best years. 
Director Vaughn E. Crawford has returned to this 
country after a very successful season. The joint Iraq 
Survey with the Oriental Institute, under Dr. Crawford 
and with Bob Adams of the Oriental Institute as Field 
Director, was begun in October. Its purpose was to 
discover the pattern of the ancient Mesopotamian irriga- 
tion system by locating as many of the towns as possible 
along the old canals. Some 1,800 tells were visited and 
mapped in an area of over 1,000 square miles. Among 
other things, it is just possible that the long search for 
Agade, Sargon’s capital, is ended. 

The joint expedition at Nippur (1955-56) with the 
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Oriental Institute has produced dramatic results, and 
may prove to be one of the most important excavations 
in Iraq in a long time. Its director was Carl Haines, 
and on its staff were also Professor Goetze and Dr. 
Vaughn E. Crawford. A third season is planned for the 
coming year, concentrating in the areas of the Temple 
of Inanna and the so-called North Temple. Two Ameri- 
can institutions, Yale University (Yale Babylonian Col- 
lection) and the Metropolitan Museum, are making 
special contributions to the Nippur excavations through 
the American Schools. George F. Dales, Jr. has been 
appointed as a Fellow of the Baghdad School. A gift 
for the work of the School has been received from Mrs. 
Walter E. Seeley. 

President Detweiler has appointed a Planning Com- 
mittee for the Schools, with Professor William L. Reed 
as chairman, and a Development Committee, with Mr. 
Oliver C. Reynolds as chairman. Eight new members 
have been received into the Corporation of the American 
Schools since our last meeting. A gift from the Bol- 
lingen Foundation has made it possible for the Schools 
to participate in an expedition to Sardis, where the 
Schools will be represented by President Detweiler. The 
mission at Nimrud Dagh is completed, and Miss Goell is 
working on the publication, A special word of apprecia- 
tion should be said about the valuable assistance given 
to the Schools by Dr. Carl H. Kraeling on his visits to 
the Near East. 

The report of the events of last year would be incom- 
plete without a comment on the death of Professor 
Charles Cutler Torrey last November. He was the first 
Director of the Jerusalem School, back in 1900, and a 
memorial minute has been placed on the records of the 
trustees of the Schools. 


Signed: Herrsert G. May 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
presented by the Secretary as follows: 


For President: Harry A. Wolfson 

For Vice-President: Franz Rosenthal 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor: Henry M. Hoenigswald 

For Associate Editors: George E. Mendenhall and 
Edward H. Schafer 

For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee 
piring 1960): T. Cuyler Young 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee Gustav 
von Grunebaum 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1959): Samuel N. Kramer, Wolf Leslau, 
and Horace I, Poleman. 


(term ex- 


It was voted that the nominations be closed. 
By vote of the Society the Secretary cast a unani- 
mous ballot for the election of the above nominees. 

President Lewy appointed F. E. Brown and A. 
Tremayne to serve as auditors to examine the 
accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the 
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Committee on Investments for the year 1957. 
President Lewy appointed A. Jeffery, Chairman, 
A. C. Soper, and R. J. Williams to serve as a 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Announcements were made by T. C. Young, 
Chairman of the Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements. After a brief intermission the 
session continued with President Lewy in the 
chair. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


B. SzezeSniak, University of Notre Dame: The City 
of Utopia: Quinsay 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: In Search 
of Nimrod 

A. Goetze, Yale University: The Syrian Town Emar 

V. E. Crawford, Metropolitan Museum of Art: An 
Archaeological Survey of Ancient Akkad. 


At 12:45 p.m. members of the Society and its 
invited guests enjoyed a complimentary luncheon 
tendered by Princeton University. An address of 
welcome was given by President Harold Willis 
Dodds. 


The second session was held at 2:30 p. M. of the 
same day. The session was divided into three 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

The first Near East Section met in the Con- 
ference Room of Murray-Dodge Hall with A. 
Jeffery presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 


A New 
(illus- 


G. F. Dales, Jr., Havertown, Pennsylvania: 
Method for Publishing Cuneiform Documents 
trated ) 

M. Mansoor, University of Wisconsin: Probable 
Sources for Pseudo-Aristotelian Arabic Work sirr il-asrér 

Florence E, Day, Institute for Advanced Study: 
Umayyad Sites in the Wadi ’Araba and the Najab 
(illustrated ) 

G. W. Van Beek, The Johns Hopkins University: The 
Incense Economy of Ancient South Arabia (illustrated ) 


The second Near East Section met in the Music 
Room of Murray-Dodge Hall with J. Lewy pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


W. Winter, University of Kansas: Traces of Dialect 
Diversity in Old Armenian 

J. Puhvel, Harvard University: On an Alleged Eucha- 
ristic Expression in Hittite Rituals 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: 
1.25: Literal or Euphemistic? 

W. Leslau, University of California at Los Angeles: 
Mutilated Roots in Ethiopie 

F. Mezger, Bryn Mawr College: 
noun apas 


KUB 33. 120. 


On the Hittite Pro- 
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‘The following communication was presented by 
title only. 

T. O. Lambdin, The Johns Hopkins University: The 
Semitic Correspondents of Old Egyptian 3, °, n, r, f, é, 
and g 


The Indic and Far Eastern Section met in Room 
2, MeCosh Hall with W. N. Brown presiding. The 
following communications were presented. 

I. Dyen, Yale University: Bendjarese Evidence on 
Malay and Javanese Orthographic h 

R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto: Kumirajiva 
as a Midhyamika 

E, Ashikaga, University of California, Los Angeles: 
The Jiisanbutsu Mandara 

R. M. Smith, University of Toronto: A Search for 
Techniques in the Criticism of the Mahibharata 


The session adjourned at 4:30 p.m. after which 
the members of the Society and their guests were 
entertained at a reception tendered by the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary in the lounges of the 
Student Center. 


The third session was held at 8:00 p. M. in the 
Student Center Auditorium, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary with E. Reifler presiding. The ses- 
sion was devoted to the subject: The Computer 
and Scholarship, with Especial Emphasis upon 
Machine Translation. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 


J. Bigelow, Institute for Advanced Study: The Com- 
puter: Its Nature, Potentialities, Limits 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: 
Machine Translation 


Problems of 


The communications were followed by questions 
and general discussion. 


The fourth session was held at 9:30 A.M., 
Thursday, April 25. The session was divided into 
four sections meeting simultaneously. The An- 
cient Near Kast Section met in the Conference 
Room, Murray-Dodge Hall with J. Lewy presiding. 
The following communications were presented : 


E. Mainz, New York Public Library: Iron in the Old 
Testament 

M. Greenberg, University of Pennsylvania: Ezekiel 
17, A Reflection of the Palestinian Policy of Psam- 
metichus II 

M. Vogelstein, Great Neck, New York: The End of 
Judah—New Texts and Old Interpretations—A Study in 
Historical Method 

Anne A, Draffkorn, University of Pennsylvania: Nuzi 
House Gods and Ex. 21: 6 

B. W. Buchanan, Guilford, Connecticut: The Impres- 


sions of a Syrian Cylinder Seal on a Babylonian Enve- 

lope: A New Datum in Art History (illustrated ) 
Edith Porada, Queens College: A Babylonian Bronze 

Figure in the Cincinnati Art Museum (illustrated) 


The Islamic Near East Section met in the Music 
Room, Murray-Dodge Hall with W. Leslau pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


I. A. Kawar, University of Southern California: 
Arethas the Ghassanid: the Problem of Titles and Ranks 

J. W. Wevers, University of Toronto: Some Observa- 
tions on the Sijin Inscription 

A. Guillaume, London and Princeton Universities: A 
Manuscript in the Yahuda Section of the Garrett Col- 
lection on the Subject of Satanic Interpolations in 
Prophetic Utterances 

G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society: The 
Genealogy of the Amirs of Crete (illustrated) 

A. S. Ehrenkreutz, University of Michigan: The 
Weight and Fineness Standard of the *Abbasid Mint 
of Baghdad (illustrated ) 


The Middle East Section met in Whig-Clio 
Auditorium, Whig Hall with H. M. Hoenigswald 
presiding. The following communications were 
presented : 


M. A. Jazayery, University of Texas: The Effects of 
Westernism on Modern Persian Language and Literature 

J. M. Plumer, University of Michigan: The Signifi- 
eance of the Elephant Skin: A Consideration of a 
Bronze Dancing Image of Siva, a Kangra Painting and 
Other Examples (illustrated) 

L. Sternbach, New York: Three Unknown Cainakya’s 
Compendia in American Libraries 

J. A. B. van Buitenen, The Netherlands: The Vijapeya 
Sacrifice (film, slides, recordings of Vedic recitals in 
sacrificial context) 


The Far East Section met in the Whig-Clio 
Conference Room, Whig Hall with A. G. Wenley 
presiding. The following communications were 
presented : 


L, C. Goodrich, Columbia University: 
Mediaeval Zayton (Ch‘iian-chou) 

G. A. Kennedy, Yale University: Some Prosodic Data 
for the Classical Chinese Language 

D. Bodde, University of Pennsylvania: The ‘ Blowing 
of the Ashes’ in Chinese Cosmolog‘:al Thinking 

S. V. R. Cammann, University of Pennsylvania: Chi- 
nese Inside-Painted Snuff Bottles 

T. Y. Li, Yale University: The Original Edition of a 
Ming Dynasty Short Story Collection: The Ch‘u-k‘o 
P‘o-an Ching-ch'i 

W. Samolin, Jackson Heights, New York: Turk, Hun, 
Hsiung-nu 

J. Young, Washington, D.C. Consultant Groups B and 
C—A Case Study of Research Activities of the South 
Manchurian Railroad Company in North China Prior 
to the Japanese Occupation in 1937 


New Light on 
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The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


H. S. Levy, Taipei, Taiwan: The Selection of Yang 
Kuei-fei 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 P.M. in the 
Conference Room, Woodrow Wilson School with 
E. H. Schafer presiding. The session was devoted 
to a symposium: Images of Outside Cultures. 
Papers on specific aspects of this topic were 
presented as follows: 

E. H. Schafer, University of California: The Far East 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania: The An- 
cient Near East 

D. H. H. Ingalls, Harvard University: India 

H. A. R. Gibb, Harvard University: Islam (paper 
read by L. V. Thomas, Princeton University) 


The papers were followed by general discussion. 

At 4:00 p.m. the members of the Society and 
invited guests assembled in the Firestone Library 
to examine a special exhibition entitled: East and 
West: Europe’s Discovery of China and China’s 
Response to Europe 1511-1839. 

Tea was served from 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. in the 
Faculty Lounge of the Firestone Library. 

At 7:00 p.m. the subscription dinner was held 
in the Banquet Room of the Princeton Inn. Fol- 
lowing the dinner Vice-President Cammann intro- 
duced President J. Lewy of Hebrew Union College 
who delivered an address entitled: Some Aspects 
of Commercial Life in Assyria and Asia Minor in 
the Nineteenth Pre-Christian Century. 


The sixth session was held at 9:30 a.m. in the 
Whig-Clio Auditorium, Whig Hall with J. Lewy 
presiding. The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented by R. J. Williams as follows: 


Resolved that the thanks of the Society be expressed to 
the President and officers of Princeton University for the 
hospitality extended to the Society during the three days 
of its annual meeting at Princeton, for the generous pro- 
vision of meeting space and technical facilities in its 
buildings, for the courtesy of entertainment at the 
Nassau Tavern, and at the Firestone Library, and the 
cordiality of its welcome to the Society and its members. 

Resolved also that similar thanks be expressed to the 
President and faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary 
for their assistance to these meetings of the Society by 
making available rooms for meetings, and graciously 
entertaining the members at the Student Center. 

Resolved further that the very particular thanks of 
the Society be expressed to T. Cuyler Young and his 
Local Committee on Arrangements for the admirable 
provision they made at Princeton for this annual meet- 


ing, for their exemplary labor in caring for the innumer- 
able details involved in making physical arrangements 
for the meeting, and for their thoughtful care which 
smoothed out all difficulties and contributed so much to 
the pleasure of its members and the successful carrying 
through of its program. 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


The session then divided into two sections. The 
Babylonian Section assembled in the Whig-Clio 
Conference Room, Whig Hall with J. Lewy pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


W. L. Hallo, Hebrew Union College: A Sumerian 
Amphictyony 

P. E. Bergmann, University of Pennsylvania: Restora- 
tion of a ¢Ninurta Myth 

J. J. Finkelstein, University of California: Observa- 
tions on the Date List of Samsuditana 

Hildegard Lewy, Cincinnati, Ohio: Yasmah-Adad’s 
Campaign to Zalmaqum 

W. G. Lambert, University of Toronto: New Light 
on the Tukulti-Ninurta Epic 

E. I. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania: “ Aesopic” 
Animal Fables from Sumer 


The Biblical Section met in the Whig-Cleo 
Auditorium, Whig Hall with M. H. Pope pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented : 


C. H. Gordon, Brandeis University: The femme fatale 
of Ecclesiastes 7: 26 in the Light of Ugaritic Literature 

D. N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary: 
Numerology in Ezekiel 

S. Iwry, The Johns Hopkins University: Was There a 
Damascus Emigration? 

G. E. Mendenhall, University of Michigan: Villages 
in the Syrian Desert (illustrated) 

C. F. Pfeiffer, Chicago, Illinois: The World Powers 
in Daniel and the Non-Canonical Jewish Literature 


The seventh session was held at 2:30 p.m. of 
the same day in the Whig-Clio Auditorium, Whig 
Hall with J. Lewy presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


W. K. Simpson, New York City: A Hieratic Stela of 
the Early Twelfth Dynasty from Hatnub (illustrated) 

E. Reifler, University of Washington: Some Inde- 
pendent Semasiological Parallels in Ancient Egyptian, 
Semitic and Chinese 

A. Grigolia, The Eastern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary: Prometheus and Sumerian Gilgamish: Study in 
Parallels and Origins 

F. S. North, The Tuller School, Analyzing Away Diffi- 
culties in the Hebrew Bible 

M. H. Pope, Yale University: Baal’s Paternity 

K. Laki, Bethesda, Maryland: The Influence of Re- 
ligion on Sumerian Syntax (illustrated) 
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OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 5-6, 1957 


THE MippLe West Brancu of the American 
Oriental Society held its fortieth annual meeting 
on April 5 and 6, 1957, at the University of Du- 
buque, Dubuque, Iowa, jointly with the Mid-West 
Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. 

The following members of the Society were 
present at the meeting: 


O. J. Baab, F. P. Bargebuhr, Anna Benjamin, F. M. 
Cross, Jr., P. Delougaz, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, H. G. Giiter- 
bock, H. D. Hummel, Elinor M. Husselman, T. B. Jones, 
C. F. Kraft, M. Mansoor, H. H. Paper, A. J. Pickering, 
T. M. Taylor, H. L. Thomas, Winifred S. Thomas, C. 
Tuland, A. Wikgren, R. E. Wolfe. 


Total attendance at the joint session of AOS 
and SBLE was approximately 100. 


The two societies met separately during the 
first afternoon. The first session of the Middle 
West Branch of AOS was called to order by Presi- 
dent Frank M. Cross, Jr. at 2:00 Pp. M. on Friday, 
April 5, in Room 100, Van Vliet Hall. The 
minutes of the Business Meeting of the Branch 
held on April 20-21, 1956, at McCormick The- 
ological Seminary in Chicago were read by the 
secretary and approved. The secretary submitted 
the financial report for the year 1956-57. The 
president then appointed the following committees: 
Nominating Committee: Andrew 8. Ehrenkreutz 
(chairman), Homer L. Thomas; Auditing Com- 
mittee: Pinhas Delougaz (chairman), Homer L. 
Thomas; members of the Joint Resolution Com- 
mittee: Herbert H. Paper, Mrs. Winifred S. 
Thomas. 

After the business meeting, the following papers 
were read under President Cross’ chairmanship: 

Herbert H. Paper, University of Michigan: The Akka- 
dian Verb naddnu in the Royal Achaemenid Inscriptions 

Tom B. Jones, University of Minnesota: The é-uzd-ga 
in Ur III Documents 

Pinhas Delougaz, University of Chicago: Reed Archi- 
tecture Represented on Mesopotamian Steatite Vases 


Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan: Visits, 
Past and Present, to the Monasteries of St. Anthony 
and St. Paul in Egypt 


Hans Giiterbock, University of Chicago: Hittite and 
Aramaecan Elements in “ Late Hittite” Art 


Homer L. Thomas, University of Missouri: Rock 
Sculpture during the Late Second and Early First 
Millennium 


A joint session of both societies was held after 
the subscription dinner which was served at 7 P. M. 
on Friday in Peters Commons. H. G. Giiterbock 
presided and the societies were welcomed by the 
Rev. Gene Siekmann, Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. The presidential addresses 
were given at 8:30 P.M. in the Seminary Library, 
Harold H. Platz presiding: 


Prof, Joseph L. Mihelic for the Mid-West Section, 
SBLE, on “ Biblical Criticism and the Book of Jere 
miah ”; 

Prof, Frank M. Cross, Jr. for the Middle West Branch, 
AOS, on “ The Righteous Teacher and Essene Origias.” 


Dr. Gaylord M. Couchman, President of the 
University of Dubuque addressed the societies and 
after the meeting a reception was held in the 
President’s lounge. 


The third session, a joint meeting of both 
societies, commenced at 9 a.m. on Saturday in 
the Seminary Library with Vice-President Herbert 
H. Paper in the chair. The following papers were 
read : 


L. J. Kuyper, Western Theological Seminary: The 
Chronicler and Pagan Powers 

Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary: 
The Setting of the Gospel of Matthew 

Charles G. Tuland, University of Chicago: Josephus 
and the Restoration of Jerusalem 

John Strugnell, Jesus College, Oxford: Flavius Jose- 
phus and the Essenes: A Change in Method 

G. Ernest Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Evidence for the Administrative Provinces of the Israe- 
lite United Monarchy 

Simon Cohen, Hebrew Union College: An Early Name 
for the God of Israel 
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At 11:30 a.m., the Branch held its business 
meeting in the Urbach Lounge, Van Vliet Hall. 
Professor A. S. Ehrenkreutz presented the follow- 
ing slate of candidates for the year 1957-58: 


President: Prof H. G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago. 


Vice-President: Prof. Tom B. Jones, University of Min- 
nesota. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Herbert H. Paper, University 
of Michigan. 


Members of the Executive Committee: Mrs. Elinor M. 
Husselman, University of Michigan; Mr. Carl G. 
Tuland, University of Chicago. 


The above slate was elected unanimously. 


The Auditing Committee reported that it had 
audited and approved the Financial Report as 
printed below. This report was accepted. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee was 
presented and approved, but was deferred for read- 
ing at the next joint session. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 


The Joint Committee on Resolutions proposes 
the following motion: 


Be it resolved that the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society and the Mid-West Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis express 
their gratitude to the faculty and administration of the 
University of Dubuque for their gracious hospitality 
during the joint session of April 5 and 6, 1957. Both 
societies are grateful for the excellent facilities and the 
many conveniences provided for their meetings. Es- 
pecially do they record their thanks to Professor Joseph 
L. Mihelic and Dr. George B. Ehlhardt for their strenu- 
ous efforts in making this visit of the two societies 
possible and in seeing to it that their stay in Dubuque 
has been a most pleasant and memorable experience. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. H. Parer, W. S. THomas, G. E. WRIGHT 


The final session of both societies was convened 
at 2 p.m. in the Seminary Library, Professor 
Joseph L. Mihelic presiding. The following papers 
were presented : 


A. 8. Ehrenkreutz, University of Michigan: The Es- 
tablishment of Saladin in Egypt 


Rolland E,. Wolfe, Western Reserve University: De- 
mythologizing Genesis 18-19 

Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago: Gnostic 
Origins 

Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: The Theme 
of Creative Expectancy in Isaiah 56-66 


J. Coert Rylaarsdam, University of Chicago: History, 
Faith, and the Bible 


FINANCIAL REporRT FOR 1956-57 
ACCOUNT AS OF APRIL 5, 1957 
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Mimeographing of reply postcards 

I sso cas erase esdie Wie ioraceceumreateleneis 5.50 


Second mailing: 
Programs printed (with SBLE, % 








GD ac ccccccesesssdrdssseseened 20.29 
Reply cards mimeographed (with 
ee ee 2.34 
Postage from SBLE to Chicago...... 94 
MOUVEIOROS: AECL) 5:6. 6s 6:5:550 5:4 0/5 disserel 2.50 
NN os yao hus bsi8 ayn sbsaneiia mee eueu ots OI 5.85 
Mimeographing of Abstracts (SBLE, % 

WN iii. d ik obssde ecdaiana ae cae 3.11 
OREO COT TET 1.40 
ee ere er rrr 2.25 
OOS ree er eT .20 

59.38 59.38 
I. 45.50 sesaeicadessdescdaneevads $ 79.66 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hans G. GUTERBOCK, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Examined and found in order by the auditing com- 
mittee, April 5, 1957. 


Auditors: P. DeLtoueaz, H. L. THomMaAs 








PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE WESTERN BRANCH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
May 3-4, 1957 


THE WESTERN BRANCH of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its seventh annual meeting on 
May 3 and 4, 1957, at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, California. 


The following members of the Society attended 
the meeting: 


Ensho Ashikaga, William M. Brinner, D. Mackenzie 
Brown, Yuen Ren Chao, J. LeRoy Davidson, J. J. Finkel- 
stein, W. J. Fischel, Hans H. Frankel, C. S. Goodrich, 
Jonas C., Greenfield, Irfan Kawar, Wolf Leslau, Miriam 
Lichtheim, Edwin M. Loeb, Charles A, Moore, Michael 
C. Rogers, R. C. Rudolph, E. H. Schafer, Henry Trubner, 
Judith M. Tyberg, Alex Wayman, Hellmut Wilhelm, 
Isabella Y. Yen. 


The meeting was held in Room 2142 of the 
Life Science Building. The first session began 
at 7:00 p.m. on May 3, and the following com- 
munications were presented : 


Michael C. Rogers, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Observations on the Rebellion of Myo Chong 
(A.D. 1135) 

Irfan Kawar, University of California (Los Angeles) : 
The Problem of Early Ghassanid-Byzantine Relations 

Peter A. Boodberg, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Oriental Xenisms in Russian: a Report on 
Progress (read by E. H. Schafer) 

Ensho Ashikaga, University of California (Los Ange- 
les): Some Place-names in Kyoto 

Arthur E. Link, University of California (Berkeley) : 
Jwu Faa-tay and Shih-wu yih (read by M. C. Rogers) 


The second session began at 8:50 a.m. on May 
4 with an address of welcome to the Branch by 
Franklin P. Rolfe, Divisional Dean of Humanities, 
College of Letters and Science, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), after which the following 
communications were presented : 


Alex Wayman, University of California (Berkeley) : 
Maitreya and Asanga 

Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii: 
ing of Duhkha 

Serge Kassatkin, University of California (Berkeley) : 


The Mean- 


A. Dragunov’s Contribution to the Study of Verbal As- 
pects and Tenses in Oriental Languages (read by H. H. 
Frankel) 

Hellmut Wilhelm, University of Washington: A Note 
on Hsii Hsiian (916-991) and his Prose 

William M. Brinner, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Ddr as-Sa’dda, the Viceregal Palace in Mamluk 
Syria 

Jonas C. Greenfield, University of California (Los 
Angeles) : The “ Hem of the Garment” in Biblical Usage 
and in Akkadian Idiomatic Expressions 

Edwin M. Loeb, University of California (Berkeley) : 
The Twin Cult of Bali and its Significance for Oriental 
Societies 

Paul L.-M. Serruys, St. Mary’s College: On Some 
Special Formulas of Graph Analysis and Word Study in 
Shuo Wen (read by title) 

Avraham Biran, Consul General of Israel, Los Ange- 
les: Ancient Names Revived through Archaeology in 
Modern Israel (read by title) 


Following the morning session, members and 
guests adjourned to the Medical Center Cafeteria 
for a complimentary luncheon, courtesy of the 
Near Eastern Committee of U.C.L. A. 


The business meeting was held at 1:30 P.M. 
The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following 
financial report: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cash in bank account (April 12, 1956)........ 
Petty Cash on hand 


BALANCE (Total, April 12, 1956) 


Receipts 
Subvention from A.©.8. ....... 6... 66.6 .000%0% 


Expenditures 
Mailing charges (addressograph, etc.) 
Stationery 
Mimeographing 2.35 
Stamps (by check) 6.00 
Stamps (from Petty Cash).......... 95 


$ 4.43 
12.22 


TOTAL $25.95 
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$63.17 


Cash in bank account —_ 1, 1957). 
pneeteca demoicnans 7.31 


Petty Cash on hand. 


BALANCE on hand this date 


Respectfully submitted, 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Audited and approved: 


WALTER J. FISCHEL, Hans H. FRANKEL 

This report was approved. The Nominating 
Committee then presented its report, and the fol- 
lowing members were duly elected as officers of 
the Branch for the year 1957-1958: 


President—-Hellmut Wilhelm 
Vice-President—Richard C. Rudolph 
Secret@ry-Treasurer—Edward H. Schafer 


Members of Exrccutive Committee—William M. Brin- 
ner, Yuen Ren Chao, Chauncey S, Goodrich 


Three new members were elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, whose composition is now as 
follows: 


Ensho Ashikaga, Wolfram Eberhard, Arthur F. Wright 
(terms expire 1958) 

Jacob J. Finkelstein, Irfan Kawar, Paul L.-M. 
(terms expire 1959) 


Serruys 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the Branch: 


Resolved: that the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society express their thanks 
to the University of California at Los Angeles for in- 
viting them to meet on its campus, and for providing the 
facilities for this meeting. 

Resolved: that the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society express their thanks 
to Dean Franklin P. Rolfe, Divisional Dean of Humani- 
ties, College of Letters and Science, U.C.L.A., for his 
welcoming address, and ask him to convey their thanks 
to the University. 
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Resolved: that the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society express their thanks to 
Professors Rudolph, Leslau, and Kawar for making the 
arrangements for the meeting in a most efficient manner. 

Resolved: that the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society express their thanks 
to the Near Eastern Committee at U.C.L.A. for the 
complimentary luncheon tendered to the attending mem- 
bers on May 4. 

Resolved: that the members of the Western Branch 
of the American Oriental Society express their thanks 
to the Secretary-Treasurer for his tireless work on behalf 
of the Branch throughout the year. 


The afternoon session began at 2:00 pP.M., and 
the following communications were presented : 


D. Mackenzie Brown, University of California (Santa 
Barbara): Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s Concept of karma in 
Gitd-Rahasya 

Hans H. Frankel, University of California (Berkeley) : 
Motivations and Methods in Li Yen-shou’s Nan shih and 
Pei shih 

Jacob J. Finkelstein, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The Jalion in Ancient Near Eastern Law 

Isabella Y. Yen, University of Southern California: 
Some Differences in the Usage of Final Particles between 
Siao Ching and the Four Books 

Chauncey S. Goodrich, University of California 
(Berkeley): The Musical Gift among the Nine Be- 
stowals: A Textual Problem 


The evening session began at 7:30 P.M., and 
the following communications were presented : 


Wolf Leslau, University of California (Los Angeles) : 
The Phonetic Treatment of Arabic Loanwords in Ethiopic 

Richard C. Rudolph, University of California (Los 
Angeles): Prescriptions in Stone: a Vindication 


Walter J. Fischel, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Ibn Khaldiin’s Knowledge of Christianity 


The meeting concluded with the Presidential 
Address. Because of the sudden illness of Presi- 
dent Yuen Ren Chao, his address, entitled “The 
Chi-hsi Dialect,” was read by E. H. Schafer. 








FROM THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Many of the constituent societies of the ACLS and 
many individual scholars consider that publication is 
one of the paramount problems of scholarly research. 
On this account, the ACLS Board of Directors has set 
up a committee to define the problem and its magnitude, 
to gather information needed for considering it, and, if 
possible, to propose a solution. 

Membership on the Committee is apportioned equally 
among commercial publishers, university presses, 
and scholarly authors, and includes: Thomas Bledsoe 
(The Beacon Press); Erwin Goodenough (Yale Univer- 
sity) ; Archibald A. Hill (University of Texas) ; William 
Jovanovich (Harcourt Brace and Company); Bernard 
Perry (Indiana University Press); Victor Reynolds 


(Cornell University Press); Roger Shugg (University 
of Chicago Press); Joseph R. Strayer (Princeton Uni- 
versity); and Victor Weybright (New American 
Library ). 

The Committee will concern itself with scholarly 
books, monographs, and journals. It will collect data on 
the extent to which publication is financially blocked. 
It solicits information and the expression of opinion 
from the constituent societies and from individual 
scholars. Frederick Burkhardt, President of the ACLS, 
is Chairman of the Committee. He may be addressed— 
American Council of Learned Societies, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


THE LIDZBARSKI PRIZE 


During the XXIV. International Congress of Orien- 
talists at Munich, the Lidzbarski Committee announced 
that no manuscript dealing with the subject proposed in 
1954 (ef. JAOS, LX XIV, 284) had been submitted to it. 
Therefore, the Committee decided to award the Lidz- 
barski Gold Medal to an outstanding Orientalist, and 
Professor H. S. Nyberg, of Uppsala, Sweden, was chosen. 

At the XXV. International Congress of Orientalists, to 


be held at Leningrad in 1960, the Lidzbarski Gold Medal 
will be awarded to the best book-length Treatment of 
One or More Problems of Comparative Semitic Linguis- 
tics. The manuscripts must be in French, German, or 
English, and they must reach the Geschiftsstelle der 
Deutchen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Orientalisches 
Seminar, Miinster (Westfalen), Germany, at least six 
months before the next International Congress. 








AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The list is corrected to December 1, 1957 according 
to the latest and best information available to the Secre- 
tary. Members are requested to inform the Secretary 
of any corrections that should be made. The number 
placed after the address indicates year of election. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Sir JOHN MARSHALL, Litt. D., Avondale, Sydney Road, 
Guildford, Surrey, England. 1928. 

Str ALAN HENDERSON GARDINER, M.A., D. Litt., Court 
Place, Iffley, Oxford, England. 1938. 

R. P. Louis HuGuEs VINCENT, D.D., Dominicains, Jeru- 
salem Zone Arabe, Box 53, Via-Amman-Jordanie, 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 1938. 

Prof. JEAN PHILIPPE VOGEL, C.I.E., Ph. D., 19 Louise 
de Coligny laan, Leiden-Oegstgeest, Holland. 1939. 

Prof. BERNARD KARLGREN, Museum of Far Eastern An- 
tiquities, Stockholm 19, Sweden. 1941. 

Prof. BENNO LANDSBERGER, The Oriental Institute, 1155 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1941. 

Prof. SUNITI KuMAR CHATTERJI, D. Litt., “ Sudharma ” 
16, Hindusthan Park, P.O. Ras-Bihari Ave., Cal- 
cutta, India. 1947. 

Prof. CH‘EN YIN-KO, 52 Hsin Lin Yuen, Tsin-Hua Uni- 
versity, Peiping, China. 1947. 

Prof. D. Dr. ALBERT DEBRUNNER, Falkenweg 9, Bern, 
Switzerland. 1947. 

Prof. MEHMED FuaD KOpRULU-ZaDE, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Ankara, Turkey. 1947. 

Prof. Louis MASssIGNoNn, 21 Rue Monsieur, Paris VII, 
France. 1947. 

Prof. JOHANNES PEDERSEN, Bjerregaardsvej 13, Copen- 
hagen V, Denmark. 1947. 

Prof. Louis Renou, 2 Rue Emile-Faguet, Paris XIV, 
France. 1947. 

Sim Ratpn L. Turner, “ Haverbrack,” Bishop’s Stort- 
ford, Hertfordshire, England. 1947. 

M. Pierre Lacavu, 28 Rue Cortambert, Paris XVI, 
France. 1949. 

Prof. Georges Dossin, University of Liége, Rue des 
Ecoles, 26, Wandre prés Liége, Belgium. Corporate 
member, 1926; Honorary, 1950. 

Prof. JAROSLAV CERNY, Queen’s College, Oxford Univer- 
sity, Oxford, England. 1952. 

Prof. G. RyckMANs, 7 Mont St. Antoine, Louvain, 
Belgium. 1952 

Prof. Tuna Tso-p1n, Hongkong University, Hongkong. 
1952. 

Prof. Sues UMEHARA, 92 Kitashirakawa, Shimoikedacho, 
Kyoto, Japan. 1952. 

Prof. Giorgio Levi DELLA Vina, 9 Via Po, Rome, Italy. 
Corporate member, 1939; Honorary, 1955. 


Dr. Hans JAkosB PoLotsky, Hebrew University, Jerusa- 
lem, Israel. 1955. 

Dr. ARTHUR WALEY, 50 Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 1955. 

Prof. KEPPEL ARCHIBALD CAMERON CRESWELL, 113 Sharia 
Kasr el-Aini, Cairo, Egypt. 1957. 


HONORARY ASSOCIATE 


Hon. Sao-Ke ALFRED SZE, c/o Chinese Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1922. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Names marked with * are those of life members. 


Prof. NaBIA ABBOTT, 212 Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1936. 

IBRAHIM A. AsBu-LuGHOoD, M.A., 4322 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1957, 

Mr. Harry B. ApAms, 134 Everit St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. 1955. 

Mrs. RicHarpD ADLOFF, 30 Sutton Place, New York, 
N.Y. 1943. 

Prof. VasupEvA S. AGRAWALA, M.A., Ph. D., College of 
Indology, Banaras Hindu University, Banaras, 
India. 1950 (1940). 

Swami AKHILANANDA, The Vedanta Society, 224 Angell 
St., Providence 6, R.I. 1944. 

* Prof. WILLIAM FOxWELL ALBRIGHT, 118 Gilman Hall, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
1915. 

Miss ELIZABETH A. HAMILTON ALEXANDER, 25 Arlington 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 1957. 

Mr. ARTHUR B, ALLEN, 3912 8th St., South, Arlington 4, 
Va. 1955. 

Prof. EpwiIN Brown ALLEN, E.E., (Rensselaer Poly- 
technic), 4 Sheldon Ave., Troy, N. Y. 1932. 

* Prof. THoMAs GEORGE ALLEN, 330 Fifteenth St. Court 
West, Bradenton, Fla. 1917. 

Mr. CHARLES LESLEY AMES, 740 Blue Gentian Road, 
West St. Paul 18, Minn. 1943. 

Prof. G. L. ANDERSON, Ph. D., English Department, Uni- 
versity College, New York University, New York 53, 
N.Y. 1954. 

Prof. D. K. ANpREws, M.A., Ph.D., Knox College, 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 1940. 

Mr. ABRAHAM E. ANTAR, 72 Bella Vista St., Tuckahoe 7, 
N. Y. 1952. 

Prof. RupoLF ANTHES, Curator, Egyptian Section, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 1951. 

Mr. Jim T. ARAKI, c/o Shuson Kono, Kamigoryomas- 
sagaru, Katasuma-dori, Kamigyo-ku. Kyoto, Japan. 
1956. 
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Mr. JacoB H. AREGIAN, 240 E. 29th St., New York, N.Y. 
1955. 

Prof. Mitton Arr, Ph. D., 1634 Popham Ave., Bronx 53, 
N.Y. 1956. 

Rev. JAMES FRANKLIN ARMSTRONG, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 1956. 

Dr. GeorGe T. ArtoLta, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 1949. 

Prof. Ertn Asal, Ph. D., Linguistics, Faculty of Law 
and Literature, Kanazawa University, Kanazawa 
City, Japan. 1950. 

ENsHO ASHIKAGA, M. Litt., Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 1947. 

Dr. SAMUEL D. ATKINS, Department of Classies, MeCosh 
16, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 1936. 

Mrs. KATHLEEN M, T. ATKINSON, M. A. Oxon, Depart- 
ment of Ancient History, Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland. 1955. 

Prof. WILLIAM M. AUSTIN, Institute of Languages and 
Literatures, Georgetown University, 1719 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1952. 

Dr. Otro J. BAaB (Garrett Biblical Institute), 2417 
Hartzell St., Evanston, Ill. 1950. (1939). 

Mr. JAmMEs T. Bass, Librarian, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 1955. 

Mr. Ricnarp BACHENHEIMER, 1543 Spruce St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 1956. 

Prof. Lupwie BacHuHorer, Ph. D., 
Chicago, Ill. 1936. 

* Rev. FREDERICK A. BAEPLER, Concordia, Mo. 1926. 

Mrs. RutH RicHArps BAKER, 814 Park St., El Cerrito, 
Calif. 1955. 

Prof. KemMAL BALKAN, Ph.D., Dil ve Tarih-Cografya 
Fakiiltesi, Ankara, Turkey. 1953. 

Mrs. Eart H. Barser, 110 Haven St., Reading, Mass. 
1925. 
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Pleasant, Newtown, Conn. 1917. 
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University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 1949. 
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Canada. 1946. 
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more 15, Md. 1956. 

Mr. ALAN R. Beats, Department of Anthropology, Stan- 

ford University, Stanford, Calif. 1954. 
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University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 1938. 

Mr. ANTRANIG A. BEDIKIAN, 164 Leonia Ave., Leonia, 
N.J. 1939. 

Prof. Mapison S. BEELER, Dwinelle Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1941. 
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